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for spring in Junior sizes 7 to 15, Misses’ 10 to 18 rs 


and Proportioned sizes 12'% to 20'4! All wool 





worsted gabardine with detachable linen collar. 
Handmacher Suit Shop, Fashion Floor, the 3rd. 
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Iwin-FLOWERS 


The Perfect Combination for School Seating 


FOR the latest in Modern School Furniture, it’s IRWIN- 
Movable Chair Desk FLOWERS! Style, Comfort, Reliability and Craftsman- 
13, 15 and 17-in. Ht. Seats. ship are coupled with Value and Prompt Delivery of 
whatever you want in School Seating. Four IRWIN- 
FLOWERS favorites, selected from a large, complete 


line, are shown. 








No. 202 Table 


22, 24¥2, 27 and 29-in. 
heights. 









Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
when you think of Quality 
and Value in School 
Equipment and School 
Supplies! 
























No. 600 Tubular Line 
Desks Chairs No. 2142-4 Chair 

No. 629—29” No. 617—17” An attractive, streamlined 

No. 626—26” No. 615—15” unit. 

No. 623—23” No. 613—13” 
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Manufacturers & Distributors of 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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Effective 


Reading 
Instruction 
from the 
First Grade 
through the 
Twelfth... 





Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch Grades 1-6 

This modern reading series offers a complete, well-balanced program embrac- 
ing all of the language arts. Full provision is made for listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. The stories have charm and variety; they appeal 
strongly to children’s own interests. All language learnings, including 
vocabulary, punctuation, sentence structure, and paragraph structure are 
developed with care. Story Books ¢ Study Books ® Teacher’s Guide Books 


The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell Grades 7-12 


Lively, interest-packed materials make up the content of these refreshing 
books. Throughout the series, and especially in the first three books, 
modern literature is heavily represented. Ingenious devices are employed 
in the eleventh- and twelfth-grade books to assure sympathetic appreciation 
of the literature of earlier periods. An integral part of the. book is 
the reading program which stresses comprehension, speed, and vocabulary. 
Textbooks ® Study Books (Grades 7 through 9) © Teacher’s Guides 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Grades > 


* Scientific and Practical Word List meets every-pupi!l need. 

* COMPLETE WORD STUDY Program—Phonics and English Skills. 
* Includes MEANING, USAGE, and DICTIONARY TRAINING. 
* Regular TESTING and REVIEW ensure every-pupil progress. 

* PROVED, MODERN TEACHING METHODS get maximum results, 
*® Written by AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING SPELLING AUTHOR. 


Send Request for Examination Copies To: 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS 


Affiliated With American Education Publications 


400 S. Front St. 


Representative 


W. FRANK CAIN, 215 E. Windsor, Alexandria 






1952 
Edition 
in Full Color 


USE* WORD MASTERY Spellers! 
Take advantage of the many NEW features... 


WORD MASTERY Spellors 


Grades 2-8 
NOW—Bring To Your Classes a Fresh, Interesting 


Approach to Spelling—Carefully Integrated with 
the Other Language Arts—Reading—English. 


APPROVED BY TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS in over 5,500 
school systems from coast to coast! Already adopted in California, 
Texas, Tennessee, Nevada, Indiana—WORD MASTERY Spellers, 


America’s most popular and successful spelling program is 


NOW ADOPTED IN THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Special Service for Teachers! 


WORD MASTERY 
Spelling Progress Books 










There is a different Spelling 
Progress Book for each grade, 
keyed exactly lesson by lesson 
with the WORD MASTERY 
SPELLER Textbook. Teach- 
ers can speed pupil progress, 
‘ save time, and assure every- 
Columbus 15, Ohio pupil success! Price only 18¢ 
each! 
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From She Jop File 


I am glad to have the information 
you gave me relative to the content of 
the December issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 1 have read the 
editorials with much interest, and I 
hope that the portion of Dowell How- 
ard’s address which deals with teaching 
the so-called fundamentals will be help- 
ful. 

Jobn S. Battle, Governor 
Commonwealth of Virginia 


Please send me “Principle Legal 
Principles of Principals.” We found 
your Principals News Letter of No- 
vember, 1952, very interesting. 

Lloyd M. Chew, Principal 
Thomas Jefferson Grammar School 
Staunton 


The Richmond Home Economics 
Association sincerely appreciated the 
opportunity to meet in the Virginia 
Education Association Building. We 
feel that meeting there contributed 
much to the success of this particular 
meeting. 

Catherine M. Adams, Vice-President 

Richmond Home Economics Assn. 


I want to express in writing my ap- 
preciation for your editorial in the No- 
vember issue of The Virginia Journal 
of Education. 1 agree heartily with 
the sentiments and viewpoints express- 
ed in your editorial statement. Your 
final paragraph expresses my point of 
view quite fully, ‘‘as we leave the mid- 
point of this exciting, challenging and 
momentous century, to enter its final 
fifty years, no better credo can guide 
the way than that so eloquently spoken 
by Walter Hines Page, fifty years ago.” 





We at Randolph-Macon College tak 
particular pride in the distinguishe 
career which Walter Hines Page carve. 
for himself. He finished at Randolph 
Macon College in the Class of 1874, th 
class in which Dr. Robert Emor 
Blackwell took such an active, mem 
orable part. As you may know, ou 
library is named after Walter Hine 
Page. Furthermore, we like to think 
that his philosophy of life and of ed- 
ucation was influenced in no smal! 
degree by the distinguished members 
of our faculty under whom he studied 
during those four formative years of 
his college career. One of his teachers 
who quite evidently influenced Page 
profoundly was Thomas C. Price, pro- 
fessor of English in our faculty, the 
man who founded the first Department 
of English in an American college here 
at Randolph-Macon. Following a dis- 
tinguished career as a teacher in our 
faculty, he accepted an offer to teach 
English at the University of Virginia, 
at which place he founded the second 
Department of English in an American 
college. Later on, he went to Colum- 
bia University and there founded a 
third Department of English. Thomas 
C. Price made a secure place for him- 
self in the whole field of American 
higher education. We at Randolph- 
Macon College continue to think of 
Walter Hines Page as one of those who 
went out from these halls to give the 
best dynamic expression to that spirit 
of the liberal arts, of liberal education, 
which, we trust, continues to charac- 
terize the work done on this campus. 

]. Earl Moreland, President 
Randolph-Macon College 
Ashland 


It was a real privilege and oppor- 
tunity to serve as a delegate to the 
VEA Convention. I have participated 
in many of these annual conventions, 
but I feel that the recent one was the 
“best yet.” 

You and your staff, together with 
the many planning committees, are 
certainly to be congratulated on a job 
well done. 

Davis Y. Paschall 
Associate Director of Instruction 
State Department of Education 


I am a teacher and I receive the 
Journal every month. I can’t say too 
many good things for it. I think it 
it is a really worthwhile publication 
and I wouldn’t be without it! 

Helen N. Joyner 
Courtland 
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COAL’S ROLE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 





ca Conauines ATimes As M 
gait nay of Food! vg 







Huge stock piles of coal such as this are a natural & 
part of every industrial landscape... for nearly every- 
thing that America makes and uses is made from 
coal or with power generated by coal. 
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Use of coal is increasing —In fifty years America’s 
annual need for coal has increased by 300 million tons. 
Now it takes 4 times as many tons of coal as tons of food 
to meet the nation’s energy requirements. It is esti- 
mated that the nation’s present coal consumption will 
double within the next 25 years! 


Coal touches every phase of daily life—Each of 
us makes use of coal in some form every day. Coal gen- 
erates about one half of America’s heat, power, and 
light, and it takes a ton of coal to make every ton of 
steel. Coal is also a basic source of such things as nylon, 
perfumes, drugs, plastics. Making all the things America 
uses requires almost four tons of coal a year for each 
man, woman, and child in the country! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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oe a a Last year America used 476 million tons of bitumi- 


nous coal, This coal made steel, cement, electricity 
—provided power for locomotives, and heat for 
homes. Everywhere you look coal’s at work! 














Plenty of coal for future needs—America’s coal 
reserves are so huge that they are virtually inexhaust- 
ible. And to supply this coal America has the world’s 
most productive and efficient coal industry. For 
these reasons coal will continue to be a vital in- 
gredient in building a better life for generations to 


come. 


“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 
illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. 
May be used as basis of class unit on coal. 
For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, 
write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De 
partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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| The NEW STANFORD SPELLER 


| 











PUPIL-ACTIVITY AND CLOTH GRADES 2-8 














by Almack-Staffelbach -Williams 


® Assures correct pronunciation, spelling and usage of 
all the words in the scientifically selected word list. 





® Helps pupils develop a basic word study plan for learn- 
ing to pronounce, use and spell any word they wish to 
use. 


@ Provides a positive plan for stimulating pupil interest 
in words and their uses. 


® Contains a new and unique plan to develop spelling 
mastery. 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 


GEORGE A. PEEK © WILLIAM R. DUDENHAUSEN 


New York 3, New York 


—— LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
eae 
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Jeaching. Jips. 


United Nations Student Con- 
est. A free trip to Europe and other 
cash and scholarship awards will be at 
stake on March 26, 1953, when high 
school students throughout the coun- 
try take part in the Annual National 
Student Contest on the United Na- 
tions. The competition, sponsored by 
the American Association for the 
United Nations, will take the form of 
an eXamination, combining short-an- 
swer and essay questions on the struc- 
ture and work of the United Nations. 
The contest is open to public, private, 
and parochial high school students in 
the United States and its territories. 
Contest study material will be supplied 
each registering school. Interested 
schools should register with Miss Pris- 
cilla Stevenson, Contest Secretary, 
American Association for the United 
Nations, 45 East 65th Street, New 
York 21, New York. 


New Booklets. Science Research 
Associates offers the following new 
publications: Exploring the World 
of Jobs—a discussion of the many dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs and the special skills 
and training they demand; Helping 
the Gifted Child—how adults can 
help children with superior ability; 
You and the Draft— information 
about selective service procedure and 
why we have the draft; Your Safe- 
ty Handbook—especially written for 
boys and girls in upper elementary and 
junior high school grades; Exploring 
Your Personality—gives readers a 
chance to write their own stories about 
pictures that concern five important 
areas of their life; When Children 
Face Crises—a discussion of emo- 
tional effects caused by death, illness, 
broken homes, and war and how to 
cope with such crises. Each of these 
booklets is available at forty cents per 
copy from Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 


Illinois. 


Core Curriculum Development 
—Problems and Practices (Bul- 
letin No. 5—.30); How Children 
and Teacher Work Together (Bul- 
letin No. 14—.15); The Forward 
Look — the Severely Retarded 
Child Goes to School (Bulletin No. 
11—.20). These bulletins are available 
at prices listed from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 
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New Film 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Film Production Service of the State 
Department of Education has produced 
an excellent new film on The Elemen- 
tary School. In three parts the film 
covers (1) School environment aud 
healthful living, (2) Learning com- 
municative and number skills and the 
practical and fine arts, and (3) Un- 
derstanding the physical world and the 
relationship of peoples. 


‘This film has been produced to help 
teachers and others develop a better 
understanding of the significant fea- 
tures of a good elementary school in 
practice in Virginia. The scenes illus- 
trate many practices and situations 
characteristic of good elementary 
schools as they exist throughout the 
State. The pictures show one hundred 
seven different classrooms from sixty- 
eight schools in twenty-seven counties 
and cities. All sections of Virginia are 
represented as are both city and rural 
schools, large and small schools, and 
Negro and white groups on all grade 
levels. The schools and _ individual 
classrooms shown are representative of 
many other schools in the State in 
which there are situations equally as 


good or better. 


The film is professional in nature 
and is designed for use with the fol- 
lowing groups of teachers and lay- 
men: (1) In-service study groups, (2) 
Pre-service groups in teacher training 
institutions, and .(3) PTA or parent 
study groups concerned with the ele- 
mentary school. 


In sound and color, the film is ar- 
ranged in three parts and requires a 
total running time of one hour and ten 
minutes. Part I requires 25 minutes 
and emphasizes aspects of good school 
environment which influence learning. 
Part II, requiring 25 minutes, shows 
experiences through which children 
acquire the communicative and num- 
ber skills and develop their interest in 
the practical and fine arts. Part III 
takes 20 minutes and shows oppor- 
tunities for children to develop a 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
physical world and an understanding 
of their country and the world. 


Address inquiries for this film to the 
Film Production Service, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond 16, 
Virginia. 








A SUMMER TOUR 
FOR YOU 


W-1—26 days CALIFORNIA 
and THE GOLDEN WEST 


—June 14 to July 10. 


N-1—14 days NEW ENGLAND 
and CANADA 


—July 20 to August 2. 


College and teaching certificate 
credit for those who want it of- 
fered by North Carolina State 
College. 


SIXTH SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


of operation. Reasonable rates. 


Ask for descriptive folder. 


CIRCLE TOURS 


Box 5125 State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


LICENSED BY THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 



































of Maps, Globes and Charts 


I shall be glad to bring a full 
complement of samples to your 
school. Nystrom publishes ma- 
terials for Geography, History, 
Health, Science, Biology, Alge- 
bra, Language and Literature. 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 
Box 1241, Charlottesville 
Virginia Representative 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 



































STATE ADOPTED! 


cra SPELLING GOALS 


words—their meaning, pronunciation, spelling and use 





@ A simple, effective error-reduction plan 


Remember—SPELLING GOALS strengthens reading 
skills while it builds spelling power! 





> _ai 


J. W. BLAND, Representative 








WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Lovis 3 + Dallas 1 * Pasadena 2 
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Two outstanding texts! 


BIOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE—CURTIS - URBAN 


This up-to-date high-school text emphasizes functional understanding, scientific atti- 
tudes, and the phases of biology important in everyday living. It explains recent 
biological developments like the Rh blood factor, biological aspects of atomic research, 
and new drugs. Rich in study helps; over 450 handsome illustrations. Workbook is 
also available. 


SCIENCE IN DAILY LIFE--CURTIS - MALLINSON 


A completely up-to-date course in general science designed to develop understanding 
and everyday application of scientific principles, to stimulate reflective thinking, and 
to develop a scientific attitude and appreciation. Special features: (1) Use of the find- 
ings of three extensive vocabulary researches; (2) An abundance of widely varied 
activities; (3) Special learning aids; (4) Pertinent illustrations; (5) Tests at the end 
of each major division. Ready soon. 


“ GINN AND COMPANY 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Editorials 


The Tide’s Coming In! 


There were 86,771 live births in Virgina 
during 1951, the largest number in her 
history, as compared with 56,658 in 1940. 
Through November, 1952, there were 
2,439 more live births than for the same 
period in 195]! 


ee accompanying chart, prepared by Dr. Leland 
S. Schubert of Madison College, graphically tells 
the well-nigh incredible story of the size of the wave of 
births which has just begun to strike the public 
schools of Virginia and which, in 1962-63, will be 
at flood tide. The story in brief is simply this— 
conservatively, ten years from now, there will be 
more than 225,000 additional children enrolled in 
Virginia’s public schools. The problem posed is so 
staggering as to require the best thought and action 
our citizens can provide. 

Currently, around fifteen hundred teachers are leav- 
ing the profession every year. The increased enroll- 
ment requires some one thousand new teachers each 
year. ‘To meet this tremendous demand we find that, 
roughly, the colleges, both private and public, are 
preparing only an average of about one thousand new 
teachers per year. Obviously, the deficit in teacher 
supply is one of the most serious problems confront- 
ing the people of Virginia. 


by Robert F. Williams 


The VEX Committee on Professional Standards 
and Teacher Education, of which Dean Lindley J. 
Stiles of the University of Virginia is Chairman, has 
taken the first step in mobilizing the people of Vir- 
ginia to help meet the need for thousands of additional 
teachers by 1962-63 and for the years succeeding. It 
has called together leaders in the industrial, business, 
agricultural, and civic life of the State who have met 
twice in Richmond with a sub-committee of Dr. 
Stiles’ group. Tentative plans have been made for 
work on the problem. A steering committee com- 
posed of the following has been appointed: Dr. R. 
O. Nelson, President, Virginia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Chairman; Frank Louthan, Executive 
Secretary, Virginia Manufacturers Association; Ver- 
bon Kemp, Executive Director, Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Mrs. H. Stanley Bailey, President, 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs; William Kel- 
lam, Commander, American Legion: Earl Shiflet, 
Deputy, Virginia State Grange. 

While the definite pattern of proposed activity has 
not taken shape, it is generally agreed that encourage- 
ment should be given to the establishment of local 
committees in the various cities and counties. These 
groups, composed of business, industrial, farm, and 
civic leaders would study the local situation: teacher 
need and supply, living and working conditions of 
teachers, teacher morale, the attitude of parents and 
children toward teaching, and then take appropriate 
action not only to encourage promising young men 
and women to enter the profession, but also to dis- 


TIOAL WAVE Of B/KTHS H/7S THE SCHOOLS 


BIRTH YEAR OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
YEAR [1952-53 | 1953-54] 1954-55] 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 |1958-59 | 1959-60] 1960-6! | 196! -62 11962-63 
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oe 760,500 | 791,000 | 822,000 | 850,500 | 864,000 | 914,500 | 941,000 | 961,500 | 979,000 | 999,500 11,022,500 


eee 661,500 | 688,000 | 715,000 | 740,000 | 770,000 





836,500 | 851,500 


@ The estimated increase of S00 per year for 1952 on is conservative because from 1936 through 1951 the actual average annual increase has been 2,000 . 
@@ fotential enrollment in all 12 grades if all who were born were enrolled. 
@ @@ 87 percent of the live births in Virginia in one year end up in public schools six years later. Others goto private schools, move from 


the State , drop out, die, or are lost for causes. 
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suade those who plan to withdraw from teaching. 

In both of the Richmond meetings this central idea 
was repeatedly advanced: Only through the mobili- 
zation of effort on the local level by citizens from 
an entire cross section of community life can we begin 
to even approach the solution of our problem of how 
to secure and hold a sufficient supply of teachers for 
the tidal wave of children flooding our schools. 


Health Resolutions for 1953 


HE Journal, this month, turns the spotlight on 

teacher, school, and community health. The 
three are indivisible. As Dr. Harold K. Jack, in his 
article points out, ‘“Good health, mental and physical, 
is probably the most important single factor in the 
success and happiness of individuals and nations.” 

For many years, our local education associations, 
through their welfare committees, have urged teachers 
to secure health and accident insurance for income 
protection as well as to pay medical and surgical ex- 
penses. We have taken the necessary steps to make 
available group insurance coverage that permits older 
teachers and teachers who are poor risks to become 
insured, without examination; otherwise, in many in- 
stances, insurance would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to secure. 

Most of our members are partially or fully covered 
by such insurance. We have also encouraged member- 
ship in the VEA Preventorium, at the University of 
Virginia. Hospital, in which our members have an 
investment of more than $50,000. However, only 
one-fourth of our membership—around 5,000 per- 
sons—belong. We urge every VEA member to read 
carefully the article on page 20, and seriously consider 
the advantages of belonging to the Preventorium. At 
the end of the article, we have included an enrollment 
blank for the convenience of those who may wish to 
join. 

Enjoying the protection afforded by our State- 
wide sick leave plan, in which all but four counties and 
one city participate, covered by health and accident 
and medical and surgical insurance, plus membership 
in the VEA Preventorium, the teacher is provided 
with health protection and security of mind that tends 
to make for happier living and better teaching. 


No. 1 New Year Resolve—Full health insurance 
coverage and membership in the Preventorium 


What finer objective could a local association, or a 
school faculty take for 1953 than to help get a move- 
ment under way for securing a doctor for a doctor- 
less community. As Mr, Fisher points out in his 
article on page 17, the undertaking is of so large a 
scope as to require the cooperation of all community 
groups, but certainly school people could well provide 
part of the initiative and enthusiasm for taking such 
a step. 


No. 2 New Year Resolve—Taking such a step 


Dr. Jack emphasizes the importance of each school 
establishing its own health council, or health com- 
mittee, so that the maximum amount of community 
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cooperation and use of community resources can be 
obtained for the school and community health pro- 
gram. 


No. 3 New Year Resolve—The establishment oj 


such a council 


The school health program consists of three parts 
(1) healthful school living, which involves the pro- 
vision of a school environment, including equipment 
and facilities, which will promote mental, physical, 
and emotional health (2) health service, which in- 
volves testing, protecting, improving, and maintaining 
pupil health. Mr. J. Robert Anderson on page 14, 
points out how local health departments are helping 
in this area. However, for a complete school health 
service program, close cooperation of all local physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, as well as teachers, parents and 
civic organizations is required and (3) the instruc- 
tional program in health and safety, whose purpose 
is to help develop safe and healthful behaviour in the 
daily activities, practices, habits and attitudes of 
pupils. 

The balance between the three aspects of the school 
health program—healthy living, health service, and 
the health instructional program—varies from school 
to school. But in no single phase is there greater un- 
evenness than health service. For example, for the 
school year 1950-51, the last year for which figures are 
available, 43.4 per cent of the revealed physical defects 
of city children were corrected as compared with only 
20.2 per cent of the defects of county children. In 
other words the health of the Virginia county school 
child was only half as well attended to as that of the 
city school child as far as health service was concerned. 

The 1950-51 report does not carry a breakdown 
of physical defects and corrections by counties and 
cities; however, this information is contained in the 
1949-50 report, an analysis of which is quite reveal- 
ing. 

For example, we find that in Alexandria 89.3 % 
of the existing physical defects were corrected as com- 
pared with 4.6% in Washington County.* This 
unhappy comparison brings into sharp focus the wide 
difference in school health service emphasis that exists 
among the various school divisions in Virginia.** 


It should be a matter of universal knowledge that 
a child with any of the defects included in the above 
analysis—defective eyesight, diseased tonsils, under- 
weight, poor hearing, and decayed teeth—is handi- 
capped in being able to take full advantage of the 
school offering. Often scholastic failure is directly 
attributable to these defects. Frequently when they 
are corrected a child’s lack of interest in his studies 
disappears. ‘The irritable, unhappy child becomes a 
completely different person. 


No. 4 New Year Resolve—Creater balance be- 
tween the three aspects of the school health pro- 
gram, with a goal of at least 50% correction of 
revealed physical defects. 





*Only 422 out of 9,226 defects were corrected in Washington County 
as compared with 15,814 out of 17,717 being corrected in Alexandria. 

**Other high percentages of defects corrected were as follows: 
Lynchburg 69.8%; Alleghany 37.9%; Norfolk County 28%; Albemarle 
27.8% ; Roanoke 22.6%. 

Other low precentages were as follows: Craig 8.0%; Bland 6.7%; 
Lee 5.9%. 
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Good SCHOOL HEALTH 


Contributes To 


Good COMMUNITY HEALTH 


OOD health, mental and phys- 

ical, is probably the most im- 
portant single factor in the success 
and happiness of individuals and 
nations, Without sound mental 
and physical health one would not 
only encounter difficulty in real- 
izing the fruits of his educational 
experiences, but he would also find 
it increasingly difficult to carry out 
his daily tasks and the dictates re- 
quired of him by modern society. 

There are many and varied ways 
of promoting health. Perhaps the 
most effective single means is 
through a vigorous, challenging 
and purposeful program of health 
education given at the appropriate 
time and under wholesome condi- 
tions; for in truth, we cannot over- 
look the indivisibility of education 
in its dual responsibility toward de- 
veloping sound bodies as well as 
alert minds. Education for safe 
and healthful living is a continuous 
process which requires not only 
close cooperation between the 
home, school, and community but 
considerable time as well. 

Public schools have, for as long 
as they have existed, been concerned 
with the health of children and 
most significant steps have been 
taken, through the years, to im- 
prove the health conditions with- 
in schools as well as to safeguard 
and protect the health of children 
attending the schools and to pro- 
vide an effective program of in- 
struction for health. No consider- 
ation of school health should be 
undertaken without first giving 
credit to the teachers, administra- 
tors, and school boards, for the in- 
terest they have taken in the health 
of children and the progress that 
they have made, as well as the out- 
standing achievement that has been 
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made in the field of school health. 
The modern school recognizes 
that the stresses and complexity of 
modern living demand that all 
schools offer, as a vital part of their 
curriculum, an adequately and clear- 
ly defined program in school health 
which will reach all pupils. Con- 
sequently school policies concerning 
school health and safety have been 
formulated to achieve the complete 
understanding and cooperation of 
all concerned with the child’s 
health, keeping in mind that par- 
ents have the primary responsibil- 
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ity for the health of their children. 
However, before endeavors of the 
school can be effectively realized, 
intelligent home care and intelli- 
gent school care must supplement 
each other. Consequently direct 
contact between the parents and 
the school should be encouraged for 
the solution of health problems. A 
successful health program depends 
upon the cooperation and coor- 
dination within the local schools 
themselves and between the indi- 


SCHOOL DOCTOR EXAMINES CHILD. One or both parents present when 
school examinations are made helps to enlist their cooperation for correction 
of defects. A successful health program depends upon the cooperation of the 


home, the school, and the community. 
































‘vidual school, the school division, 


and the community. 

One of the most effective ways 
of establishing good community 
cooperation and wise use of re- 
sources within the community, is 
for each school to establish its own 
health council or health committee 
which should be under the author- 
ity of the principal school admin- 
istrator. The school health coun- 
cil, in effect, serves as an advisory 
body and should discover and rec- 
ommend schooi health policies in 
terms of individual and communi- 
ty needs. Cooperation, again, is 
the keynote essential to the coor- 
dination and efforts of all concern- 
ed with school health. 


Healthful School Living 


The school health program con- 
sists of three significant parts, the 
first of which is Healthful School 
Living. Since the school environ- 
ment directly affects one’s health, 
safety, and learning, it is the re- 
sponsibility of schools to provide 
for and maintain a safe and sani- 
tary environment conducive to 
proper physical, social, and emo- 
tional development. All pupils 
should be given the opportunity to 
live healthfully while at school. 
The classroom teacher must estab- 
lish and maintain hygienic condi- 
tions in her classroom. Important 
in consideration of a_ healthful 
school environment are adequate 
space and facilities, appropriate 
heating, lighting and ventilation, 
adjustable seats which provide for 
individual differences in growth, 
lavatory and handwashing facili- 
ties, sufficient drinking fountains of 
an approved sanitary design, and 
general cleanliness of the classroom. 
The maintainance of safe and san- 
itary facilities in the building and 
on the school grounds, should be 
under constant supervision since 
equipment and facilities are factors 
which vitally influence the health 
and well-being of the pupil. Aside 
from providing a safe and sanitary 
school environment, it is of no less 
importance that the hygiene of the 
school environment be closely cor- 
related with the instructional pro- 
gram. 

Fusthermore, it is essential to 
recognize that a healthful school 
environment requires constant con- 
sideration of pupils’ emotional and 
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Dr. Harold K. Jack, author of this 
article, is Supervisor of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, Recreation, and 
Safety for the State Department of 
Education. 


social development. The many 
sided pupil-teacher relationships 
greatly influence mental and emo- 
tional health and are vitally im- 
portant factors in_ establishing 
wholesome conditions within the 
classroom. ‘The personality of the 
teacher which is often reflected by 
her pupils may be considered a most 
important factor. When a desir- 
able relationship has been estab- 
lished between the pupil, the teach- 
er, and his environment, learning 
is facilitated and attitudes and 
ideals are fostered. 


Health Service Program 


The second phase of total school 
health is an effective school health 
service program which requires the 
close cooperation of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, teachers, parents, 
and others regarding procedures for 
appraising the health status of the 
child and for protecting, improv- 
ing, and maintaining the health of 
pupils and school personnel. This 
is accomplished. through such de- 
vices as the health and dental ex- 
aminations, daily observation and 
morning inspection, vision, hear- 
ing, and other screening tests, many 
of which can be effectively admin- 
istered by the teacher. The sthool 
health service program should pro- 
vide some means of informing par- 
ents of defects found, a follow-up 
program to insure correction of re- 
medial defects, care of emergencies 
whether resulting from sickness or 
injury, and the prevention and con- 
trol of communicable diseases. Not 
only should parents receive written 
notifications of the findings of the 
school medical examinations but 
visits should be made to the home 
in order to enlist cooperation for 
the correction of defects. One or 
both parents should be present 





when school examinations are 
made. There should be a carefully 
worked out plan covering the care 
of emergencies occurring at school. 
It should be emphasized that the 
child is in the care of the school 
from the time he leaves home until 
he returns. The assistance rendered 
by public and private agencies to 
the total health service program has 
often proved to be of considerable 
help, especially to homes of low 
economic status. 

The teacher should be constant- 
ly alert to the physical condition 
of her pupils and should isolate and 
send home those who seem to be 
ill, or become ill at school. In the 
case of emergencies, it should be 
clearly understood that it is not the 
responsibility of the local health 
department to provide care, but 
health officers should assist in any 
situation just as would any private 
physician. Children who are sick 
should be encouraged to stay at 
home and away from other chil- 
dren until well. Attention to at- 
tendance records should never sup- 
plant the health and well-being of 
the group. 

Full value of the health services 
is never fully achieved, unless they 
are made part of the pupil’s learn- 
ing experiences. Health services 
properly administered from an ed- 
ucational standpoint will aid in de- 
veloping a wholesome pupil at- 
titude for health, and in influencing 
pupil behavior. The ultimate suc- 
cess of a school service program 
may be determined from the stand- 
point of its contribution to pupils’ 
health education as well as its di- 
rect value in appraising, protecting, 
and promoting health. Since the 
teacher is often in the best position 
to know those children in imme- 
diate need of specialized services, 
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Toddlers learn early good health 
rules to make them grow strong. 





she should be considered a key in- 
dividual in every school health 
service program. 














Instructional Program 





The instructional program in 
health and safety is the third phase 
of the total school health program 
and its goal is to help the pupil de- 
velop safe and healthful behavior in 
his daily activities, practice, habits 
and attitudes. Asa result of the in- 
structional program, the pupil 
should have a grasp of a body of 
scientific knowledge which should 
provide a basis for intelligent self- 
direction. Experience in health ac- 
tivities and practice provides an op- 
portunity to integrate health facts 
into daily living. Health and safety 
instruction should be related to real 
life situations, and should go be- 
yond the classroom into the com- 
munity. Because of the complexity 
of modern living, it becomes neces- 
sary to include, as a part of the gen- 
eral program, instruction pertain- 
ing to the prevention of accidents. 
It is highly important that one live 
and practice safety if he is to live 
healthfully. Administrators and 
teachers should see that whatever 
time is necessary for furthering the 
health and safety of the pupils is 
available and used. 

[In summary, the school consid- 
ers the individual as well as the 
community needs around which 
the school health program should 
be developed and should be con- 
ducted. Good health is essential 
to good citizenship. 







































































Schools provide health building 
lunches and instruction in health 
habits for daily living. 
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Health alone is victory. 


Ill health of body or of 


mind is defeat. Let all men, if they can manage it, con- 
trive to be happy.—Thomas Carlyle. 


HEALTH SERVICES 
for School Age Children 


by 
J. ROBERT ANDERSON 


T= problem of improving the 
health of our youngest citizens 
is a complicated one. It involves 
protection from infections and 
from other physical and social con- 
ditions that interfere with proper 
growth and development. It in- 
cludes helping children to learn 
how to live healthfully. It means 
assuring for each child the chance 
to realize his own potentialities. 

Ideas of the factors needed to 
keep children healthy have changed 
in recent years. Emotional and so- 
cial well-being are recognized as 
important and inseparable parts of 
the total health picture. More is 
known today about what is basic 
to the various elements essential to 
the maintenance of health. In- 
creasing popular concern about bet- 
ter health services for school-age 
children is challenging educational 
and health workers to make fuller 
use of their health resources. 

A health service program for 


' children of school age is a tota! 


community project for these serv- 
ices stem from the community as a 
whole. The initiation and main- 
tenance of such a program is a co- 
operative task which must include 
the parent, the teacher, the physi- 
cian, *the dentist, the nurse, the 
local health director, and other 
specialists, all working in their nor- 
mal community setting as the child 
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will meet them in school and after 
school alike. 

In Virginia the local and State 
school and health authorities work 
closely together in examining and 
evaluating the various programs of 
health services found throughout 
the State and in planning more ef- 
fective programs wherever possible. 
School officials assume leadership in 
the health education phases of the 
program, and health officials in the 
health services phases. In 1947 an 
experimental school health service 
program was initiated in five coun- 
ties of the State. Since that time 
the program has been revised and 
now some type of service program 
is carried On in almost every county 
and city having a health depart- 
ment. 

This program requires a close 
working relationship between 
school and public health personnel. 
Preschool clinics, medical exami- 
nation of children who need it, 
screening of school children, sanita- 


J. Robert Anderson is Director of 
the Bureau of Health Education for 
the Virginia State Department of 
Health, which post he has held since 
1947. Previously he directed health 
programs in Grundy and Charlotte 
County. For a number of years, Mr. 
Anderson was connected with the 
Virginia public school system, serv- 
ing as director of instruction in 
Charlotte County during which time 
he was president of District E and a 
member of the VEA Board of Di- 
rectors. Among other school posts, 
he was supervisor in Giles County, 
taught at Chatham and Emporia, and 
held principalships at Independence 
and Narrows. 





tion, and a stringent follow-up for 
correction of remediable defects are 
all part of the program. 

Along with the school health 
program, local health departments 
are developing health services in- 
dicated as needed by findings un- 
covered by the physical examina- 
tion of selected children. 

Immunizations are made avail- 
able, measures to secure correction 
of physical defects have been de- 
veloped, and sanitation in the 
schools is being stressed. 


Preschool Clinics 


The first step in getting a child 
ready to begin school is a complete 
physical examination, either by the 
family physician, or in a health 
department clinic conducted for 
this purpose. In most areas in 
Virginia, where there are local 
health departments, clinics for pre- 
school children are held. The pur- 
pose of these clinics is to make cer- 
tain that boys and girls entering 
school for the first time have a 
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Clinician makes complete physical 
examination of child at school-age 
clinic. 


chance to start in tip-top condition. 
These clinics are held in the spring. 
Local physicians and dentists are 
asked to participate, as well as local 
school personnel. Parent-Teacher 
Associations and other community 
groups render valuable assistance. 

It is most important for the par- 
ent to be present with the child 
during the examination. Experi- 
ence has proved that physical ex- 
aminations lose much of their value 
when the parent is not on hand to 
learn personally about recommen- 
dations made by the physicians. 
Defects and the necessity for cor- 
rection can be explained easier and 
in more detail when the parent is 
present. ‘The clinic program is de- 
signed to stimulate parents to as- 
sume responsibility for the health 
of their children. 

The preschool clinic is not set 
up to give correctional or curative 
treatment to the children. It is 
intended only to discover defects 
and to refer the child and his par- 
ent to the family physician or den- 
tist for correction of any trouble 
found. Its services include weigh- 
ing and measuring of the child, 
testing of eyes and ears, complete 
physical examination of the child, 
immunizing against smallpox and 
giving ‘booster’ inoculations 
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Dental hygienist applying sodium 
fluoride to child’s teeth. 


against diphtheria and whooping 
cough, a dental examination, if 
dental clinician is available, and 
consulation for parents on recom- 
mendations made as a result of the 
examination. Advice by a nutri- 
tionist concerning the diet is also 
available in some of the clinics. 

The doctor's recommendations 
are made available to the school 
authorities when the child enters 
school. 


School-Age Clinics 


At the age of 5 or 6 the child 
enters school, where he is removed 
for part of the day from the solic- 
itous observation of his parents. 
In their place he finds the teacher 
who is especially fitted to cooperate 
with his parents and with the 
health officials in noting deviations 
from good health. 

There should be continuous 
pupil observation by the teacher. 
If children are to benefit fully from 
their school experiences, teachers 
must be alert to changes in be- 
havior or appearance that may in- 
dicate something is wrong with the 
health of the child. The close day- 
by-day contact of the teacher with 
children places her in a key posi- 
tion to recognize signs that need 
further investigation. 





Public health dentists making cor- 
rections on school child’s teeth. 


The teacher is expected to do 
preliminary screening of her pupils, 
looking for defects such as poor 
vision and hearing, dental defects, 
abnormal behavior, failure to gain 
weight and excessive tiredness, 
symptoms of communicable dis- 
eases, and the history of nose and 
throat infections. (All schools are 
provided with communicable dis- 
ease charts giving symptoms, incu- 
bation period, isolation, quaran- 
tine, and certain recommendations 
by the Bureau of Communicable 
Disease Control of the State Health 
Department. ) 

When the teacher finds pupils 
with defects which, she feels, need 
further attention, she refers these 
children to their own physician or 
dentist. If the child will not or 
cannot go to a private physician, 
the teacher refers him to the school 
liaison officer. The liaison officer 
is appointed by the superintendent 
of schools and is usually the school 
supervisor or the visiting teacher. 
The public health nurse is called in 
by the liaison officer to further 
screen these children and to assist 
the teacher in again trying to get 
the child to go to his own physi- 
cian. When this fails, together they 
determine the children to be seen 
at the clinic for school-age children. 
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An appointment is made for these 
children selected and the child, ac- 
companied by a parent, attends the 
clinic. Immediately following an 
examination, steps in correction 
are discussed with the parent, and 
the physician’s recommendations 
are reported to the school through 
the liaison officer. 


Follow-through Procedures 

One of the big problems in the 
school health program is follow- 
through on the physician's recom- 
mendations. During the past year 
in the thousands of routine inspec- 
tions by teachers in Virginia, over 
half of the school population 
showed health defects. Three thou- 
sand pupils had examinations at 
the local health department’s rural 
clinics for school-age children. Cor- 
rections made numbered hardly 25 
per cent. In two counties where 
health service diagnostic clinics are 
well established, corrections equaled 
the number of examinations. This 
illustrates the value of adequate 
services and planning. 

It is felt by most public health 
officials that the routine mass ex- 
amination of any age or grade level 
is a relatively unproductive proce- 
dure for the approximately 3000 
physicians practicing in Virginia. 
However, every effort is made to get 
all children examined either by 
their family physicians or in clin- 
ics, and corrections made before the 
children enter school. 

Follow-through procedures 
should be developed cooperatively 
between health and education de- 
partments with the assistance of 
representatives of parents, and pro- 
fessional and voluntary health or- 
ganizations. Parent-teacher-nurse 
conferences to discuss health obser- 
vations of the teacher, results of 
screening tests or findings of the 
medical examination should be 
promptly scheduled. At such con- 
ferences the teacher should be con- 
cerned primarily with interpreting 
educational implications and the 
nurse with making clear any health 
problems suspected or discovered. 
Both health and education depart- 
ments have responsibilities for en- 
couraging parents to obtain needed 
care for their children. 


Additional Services 
In addition to the school health 
services provided for children men- 
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tioned above, the State Department 
of Health has available special 
health services designed to meet evi- 
dent needs of this age group. 

In 1921 teachers in the public 
schools of the State reported such 
a high percentage of dental defects 
among the pupils that the Virginia 
State Dental Association was asked 
to recommend what steps should 
be taken to improve these condi- 
tions. The net result was the es- 
tablishment within the State 
Health Department a division of 
Mouth Hygiene, now called the 
Bureau of Dental Health. 





The Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion has publications available to 
teachers on sex education, nutri- 
tion, home and community san- 
itation, child development and 
growth, communicable diseases, 
dental health, et cetera. For a 
complete list, address your in- 
quiry to J. Robert Anderson, Di- 
rector, Division of Health Educa- 
tion, State Department of Health, 
Richmond, Virginia. 





From the beginning of the pro- 
gram corrective dental service has 
been stressed. Dental clinics are 
conducted throughout rural Vir- 
ginia on a cooperative basis, with 
State, county, and pupils partici- 
pating. In the plan, the county 
makes application to the Bureau of 
Dental Health for a dental clinic, 
agreeing to pay half of the costs 
not covered by receipts from pupils. 
Each pupil who is financially able 
contributes to the cost of the serv- 
ices he receives. The county’s share 
of the cost may be paid by the 
Board of Supervisors, the school, 
or by other local agencies. 

In the dental clinics, teeth are 
examined and corrections are made. 
The work consists of cleanings, 
fillings, extractions, and topical 
fluoride treatments. These serv- 
ices are available to all rural chil- 
dren through elementary school 
age. A Demonstration ‘Topical 
Fluoride Team from the U. S. 
Public Health Service conducted 
programs in communities widely 
scattered over the entire State from 
September 1, 1948 to June 30, 
1951. This team, composed of a 
dentist, two dental hygienists, and 
a clerk-typist, gave topical appli- 
cations of fluoride to approximate- 


ly 15,201 children as a preventive 
measure against tooth decay. More 
than 6,000 other children received 
complete topical fluoride treatments 
in a special study program in Fau- 
quier and Prince William Coun- 
ties; about 3,900 more children re- 
ceived complete treatments in the 
regular county dental clinics. 

Since the onset of the dental 
health program in 1921, more than 
1,004,000 children have been ex- 
amined in 671 county dental clin- 
ics and more than 343,000 chil- 
dren have received some form of 
treatment. 

In connection with the dental 
health activities and to show the 
close connection between proper 
diet and healthy teeth, extensive 
dental health and nutrition educa- 
tion programs have been started in 
several counties of the State. These 
projects have captured the interest 
of civic and voluntary organiza- 
tions in the communities as well as 
school and health workers. 

Interest in these programs has 
been high and although it is diffi- 
cult to evaluate progress made so 
far, it is felt that these projects will 
contribute much toward better 
dental health and improved dietary 
habits for children. It is the plan 
of the State Health Department to 
extend this program to other coun- 
ties as soon as it appears feasible. 


Services for Crippled Children 


No phase of the school health 
services is more challenging and 
more successful than the work per- 
formed by the State Health De- 
partment’s Bureau of Crippled 
Children. Its work extends into 
every section of the State and in- 
cludes each crippled child who is 
qualified for its services. The bu- 
reau attempts to locate all crippled 
children within the Common- 
wealth. Orthopedic clinics. are 
sponsored by this bureau through- 
out the State and orthopedic ap- 
pliances and hospitalization are 
provided according to the recom- 
mendations of the examining or- 
thopedist. 

In order to be eligible for serv- 
ices, a crippled child must be dom- 
iciled within the State, medically 
indigent, under sixteen years of 
age, and rehabilitable in the opin- 
ion of the orthopedist. Crippled 

(Continued on page 31) 
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by EDGAR J. FISHER, Director 
Virginia Council on Health and Medical Care 


Otter community’s new rural practition- 
er, Dr. Jesse M. Tucker, Jr., finds location 
of remote farm house on county map. He 
is helped by his nurse, Josephine Howell, 
a native of the community, who knows the 


Your Community 


Need a Doctor? 


OES your community need a 

doctor? If it does, do you 
know how to go about getting 
one? ‘The answer to the latter 
question is usually “‘No”’. 

While it is generally agreed that 
Virginia cities are adequately 
covered by doctors, rural areas in 
many parts of the State do not 
have sufficient medical care. 

In 1946 our rural population 
was faced with the fact that about 
40 per cent of the doctors in rural 
areas had been practicing there for 
more than 30 years and many of 
them had reached ages in the 70's 
and 80's. Young doctors were not 
replacing them when they died. 
Recognizing this serious situation 
which faced our food producing 
population, the Virginia Council 
on Health and Medical Care went 
to work in an effort to do some- 
thing constructive to remedy it. 
The problem had often been dis- 
cussed, but nothing concrete had 
been done to help solve it. 


Physician Placement Service 
Through the Physician Place- 
ment Service which the Council 
administers with the cooperation 
of the Medical Society of Vir- 
ginia, communities now have a 
specific program existing to help 
them secure doctors. Likewise phy- 
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sicians who are looking for Vir- 
ginia locations have a place to turn 
for help in finding communities 
where they are needed, wanted, 
and will be supported. To a 
large extent, the Council acts as a 
clearing house, bringing the com- 
munity in need of a doctor in 


touch with the doctor who is 
looking for a location. Until the 
Council undertook this project, 
this service was not offered 
through one central office. 

To best explain how the service 
works, let us take as an example a 
community which, working 


Clinic Built for Doctor. This up-to-date clinic building was erected for 
their doctor by residents of the Huddleston community in Bedford County. 
































Modern residence was constructed for 


an old one-room school house. 


through the Council, got a doctor. 
The Otter Grange in Huddleston, 
Bedford County, was greatly con- 
cerned because they were without 
medical care in their community. 
They had supported a full-time 
doctor until he died. Now their 
people had to go about fifteen 
miles to a doctor, and because of 
long waits in a crowded office af- 
ter they got there, a good part of 
a day was usually spent regard- 
less of the ailment. The Otter 
Grange took their problem to Earl 
J. Shiflet, State Deputy of the Vir- 
ginia State Grange. He was fa- 
miliar with the work of the Vir- 
ginia Council on Health and 
Medical Care as the State Grange 
is a member of the Council. Mr. 
Shiflet had Joe Goode, Master of 
the Otter Grange, get in touch 
with the Council’s office asking for 
assistance. His letter was acknowl- 
edged and certain general infor- 
mation about Huddleston was re- 
quested, such as availability of 
hospitals, laboratories, drug stores, 
ambulance service, other doctors in 
the area and their ages, schools, 
churches, recreational facilities, 
condition of roads and the like. 
In the meantime the Council 
checked with the Bedford County 
Medical Society to make sure that 
the request from Huddleston was a 
valid one and that a doctor could 
and would be supported in that 
community. This procedure gains 
the cooperation of the doctors in 
the area, and keeps them informed 
It also protects young doctors 
from settling in communities 
where they could not be supported. 


Huddleston Gets a Doctor 


After the need for a doctor in 
Huddleston was established, the 
Council's director was invited to 
meet -with the membership of the 
Otter Grange to get them off to 
a sound start in securing a doctor. 
Because the Council has had ex- 
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occupancy of doctor and family from 


perience in working with many 
rural communities, it has been able 
from observation to determine 
why some localities have been suc- 
cessful in getting doctors and 
others have failed. The Council's 
director was able to suggest to the 
Otter Grange what they could do 
with the list of available doctors 
he gave them; he suggested what 
their responsibilities were in mak- 
ing their community attractive to 
doctors, and told them what other 
communities had done to get doc- 
tors. Most important of all, he 
tried to answer their many ques- 
tions. 

With this basic information 
Huddleston was ready to go after 
a doctor. They realized that there 
was little in their community to 
attract a doctor. They knew 
they would have to do something, 
so they advised with Mr. Shiflet 
and with the Council’s director, 
both of whom stopped in Huddle- 
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get a doctor they would have to 
provide him with an up-to-date 
clinic in which he could practice 
medicine. Once this decision had 
been reached, the area to be served 
was solicited with some $6,000 
raised. Of the doctors who visited 
Huddleston, Dr. Jesse M. Tucker, 
Jr., holder of a rural medical 
scholarship at the Medical College 
of Virginia for four years, seemed 
to meet their needs. Doctor Tucker 
had come to the Council for help 
in finding a location, and he was 
provided with a list of communi- 
ties which had been investigated, 
and Huddleston was on the list. 
Doctor Tucker bought 25 acres of 
land and deeded one acre to the 
community on which his clinic 
building was erected. He gets the 
clinic rent free for the first six 
months, and then starts paying 
rent. He has the privilege of buy- 
ing the clinic from the community, 
and rent paid by him can be ap- 
plied toward the purchase. Legal 
documents have been drawn up 
between Doctor Tucker and the 
community so that there will be 
no misunderstanding about either 
his or Huddleston’s responsibili- 
ties. 

By making an investment in a 
clinic, Huddleston became attrac- 
tive to a doctor and they got one. 


Dr. Tucker with his family—his wife and six-weeks old son, Jesse B. Tuck- 
er, III. Mrs. Tucker was formerly a member of the VEA family. She was 
a secretary in the headquarters office of the Virginia Education Association 
while her husband was a student at the Medical College of Virginia. 
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her baby. 

2. A young patient is examined by 
Dr. Tucker in his new clinic in the 
Otter Community, Huddleston, Bed- 
ford County. 

3. Judges in a community improve- 
ment contest sponsored by the Bed- 
ford Chamber of Commerce watch 
Dr. Jesse M. Tucker, Jr. examine a 
patient in his clinic. The judges are 
(left to right), Dave Jackson, Rock- 
bridge County Farm Agent; Mrs. 
Dot Angle, Franklin County Home 
Demonstration Agent, and G. B. Mur- 
ray, president of the Bedford Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


[he building is not a hand-out to 
Doctor Tucker, but rather an in- 
vestment in good health on the 
part of the citizens of Huddleston. 
With the clinic, which is well 
equipped, Doctor Tucker could, 
from the day he moved in, give 
first class medical care to this com- 
munity 


Aids Doctor Distribution 
Through the Physician Place- 
ment Service of the Virginia 
Council on Health and Medical 
Care at least 19 doctors have 
found rural locations since July 
1952, and about 35 doctors have 
been located since the service 
started. [his phase of the Coun- 
cil’s overall health program has in- 
creased greatly during the past year 
as it becomes better known. 
Among the national organizations 
which are watching this work 
with much interest is the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. They 
feel that a good placement service 
may be one of the solutions to the 
doctor distribution problem. 
Experience has shown during 
the past several years that there are 
dectors who want to locate in 
rural areas, but they do not have 
time to investigate possible loca- 
tions on theirown. The Virginia 
Council on Health and Medical 
Care is doing the investigating for 
them. It is showing rural com- 
munities what their responsibility 
is in getting doctors, and is giving’ 
them the benefit of its know-how. 
If Huddleston can, through en- 
thusiasm, hard work, and sacri- 
fice, get a doctor, other rural Vir- 
ginia communities can do the same. 
Having a full-time doctor is worth 
all the effort it takes to get one. 
Address inquiries to: 
Virginia Council on Health and 
Medical Care, 102 East Franklin 
Street, Richmond 19, Virgimia 
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Before Sickness Strikes— 





4 F | ND OU T What Your Preventorium Offers 
: CHE Ck Your Preventorium Membership 


— sickness suddenly 
strike, what would you do and 
where would you go? Have you 
investigated the many advantages 
of Preventorium membership? If 
your Preventorium membership is 
in order, you could go to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Hospital in 
Charlottesville where excellent 
medical care and the services of out- 
standing physicians and surgeons 
are available at a nominal cost. The 
Preventorium is a wing of the Uni- 
versity Hospital consisting of eight- 
een private rooms and lounges 
built especially for and by the 
teachers of Virginia, who have in- 
vested more than $50,000 in its 
maintenance and operation. 


Except for emergencies requiring 
immediate hospitalization, all ap- 
pointments are made with the Di- 
rector of the Preventorium for con- 
sultation and examination. This 
includes a complete medical history, 
physical examination, and routine 
laboratory studies such as urinaly- 
sis, blood counts, and microfilm 
chest x-ray. The charge for this 
service is $25.00. Should the di- 
rector decide that the patient re- 
quires more extensive diagnostic 
studies or hospital treatment, he 
will be admitted to the hospital for 
a specific purpose. For the exact 
number of days hospitalized, the 
patient will pay an estimated per 
diem cost of $15.30. This cost is 
determined annually, based on the 
hospital’s figures showing the ac- 
tual per diem cost of the previous 
year. These charges cover the cost 
of a private room and all necessary 
hospital expenses, including oper- 
ating room, x-ray fee, laboratory 
fees, and other medical and surgical 
fees. 


Preventorium Eligibility 


These services are available to 
active members of the Virginia Ed- 
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ucation Association who have es- 
tablished their Preventorium mem- 
bership by contributing $4.00 or 
more to the Welfare Fund. Pre- 
ventorium membership is confined 
to full-time teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, secretaries, and 
clerks employed in the public 
school system. 

In addition to the initial con- 
tribution, an annual fee of $2.00 is 
now required to retain Prevento- 
rium membership. Due to the in- 
creased cost of administering the 
Preventorium Director's office, to 
cover salaries of the director, sec- 
retary, and nurse’s aid, plus cost of 
x-rays, the 1952 Delegate Assem- 
bly of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation voted to set up this an- 
nual charge to retain membership 
in the Preventorium. Retired 
teachers, however, are not required 
to pay the maintenance fee of $2.00 
annually. Active members will 
receive notice of the annual main- 
tenance fee at the beginning of each 
year. 

Better check now to see if you 
have your blue Preventorium mem- 
bership card or arrange to get it by 
contributing $4.00 or more to the 
Welfare Fund. Like most other 
hospital plans, you can not join 
today and enter the hospital to- 
morrow. The Preventorium card 
becomes valid four months after 
the contribution is paid. However; 
beginning teachers who make the 
contribution prior to March 1 be- 
come eligible for admission to the 
Preventorium immediately. 

Teachers on the official retired 
list of the State of Virginia and 
teacher patients in Catawba Sana- 
torium and Blue Ridge Sanatorium 
are also eligible to enter the Pre- 
ventorium immediately following 
their contribution of $4.00 to the 
Welfare Fund. All teachers who 
retire officially under the Virginia 


Supplemental Retirement System 
are automatically issued compli- 
mentary membership in the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 
Should a retired teacher not have a 
complimentary card, it can be ob- 
tained on request from the Virginia 
Education Association, 116 South 
Third Street, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. 

The Preventorium card remains 
valid during active service, tem- 
porary leave of absence for sickness 
or advanced study, and during re- 
tirement under the provisions of 
the Virginia Supplemental Retire- 
ment System, provided active mem- 
bership in the Virginia Education 
Association and the Preventorium 
is retained. 


Entrance Requirements 

To secure Preventorium rates, 
patients must present upon admis- 
sion the following credentials: 

1. Blue Preventorium card for the 
current year issued by the Virginia 
Education Association. Original 
blue Preventorium cards will be 
valid up to March 1, 1953, and 
thereafter annual Preventorium 
cards will be honored up to March 
1 of succeeding years. 

2. Membership card showing active 
membership in the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association for the current 
year, or a white complimentary 
membership card issued to teachers 
retired under the Virginia Supple- 
mental Retirement System. 

While it is important to keep 
Preventorium and VEA member- 
ship cards handy, should they be- 
come misplaced, duplicates are 
available at twenty-five cents each 
from the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, 116 South Third Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 

In emergency cases, patients may 
enter the Preventorium, establish- 
ing credentials later. 
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Preventorium Admission— 
Summary 


1. Address requests for appoint- 
ments to Dr. Arthur Ebbert, Jr., 
Medical Director of the Preven- 
torium, University of Virginia 
Hospital, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
2. Except in emergencies requiring 
immediate hospitalization, all Pre- 
ventorium appointments are made 
for consultation and examination. 
This includes a complete medical 
history, physical examination, and 
routine laboratory studies. The 
charge for this service is $25.00, 
payable at the time of examination. 
3. The Director will advise and 
dismiss those patients not in need 
of hospitalization. Patients re- 
quiring more extensive diagnostic 
studies or hospital treatment will 
be admitted to the hospital for a 
specific purpose. 

4. Hospital patients will pay the 
estimated per diem cost of $15.30 
for the exact number of days hos- 
pitalized. Per diem cost for hos- 
pital care will be determined an- 
nually. based on the hospital's fig- 
ures showing the actual per diem 
cost of the previous year. These 
charges cover the cost of a private 
room and all necessary hospital ex- 
penses, including operating room, 
x-ray fee, laboratory fees, and other 
medical and surgical fees. 

5. Follow-up examinations are con- 
ducted on an examination and con- 
sultation basis similar to that of 
the initial visit but are performed 
at a reduced charge of $8.00 if the 
visit is made within two (2) 
months after the initial study; 
otherwise charges are the same as 
for the first visit. 


6. Examinations and treatment at 
the Preventorium are given by 
members of the regular staff of the 
University of Virginia Hospital. 
Staff members will be assigned by 
the Medical Director. Teachers 
should not request a particular phy- 
sician or surgeon. 

7. Cases not accepted or treated at 
the Preventorium: Tuberculosis, 
insanity, contagious diseases, ma- 
ternity, certain chronic and malig- 
nant cases, fitting of glasses, and 
dental work. 

8. The Medical Director will de- 
cide upon the medical suitability of 
patients for entrance to the Pre- 
ventorium and he shall be the 
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PREVENTORIUM BENEFITS are enjoyed by Mrs. Simon Wood, a teacher 
in Nelson County, during her recent stay there as a patient. Attending her are 
Nurse Frances Elizabeth Parker and Dr. Arthur Ebbert, Jr., Medical Director of 
the Teachers’ Preventorium at the University of Virginia Hospital. 


judge as to when a patient is 
deemed sufficiently improved to be 
discharged. 

9. Teachers are requested by the 
hospital management to avoid 
making application for admission 
to the Preventorium during week- 
ends and holidays. Members of 
the hospital staff, like teachers, are 
sometimes off duty during these 
periods. 

10. Teacher patients in the Pre- 
ventorium will settle for all bills 
for hospital service direct with the 
hospital authorities, in accordance 
with contract. 

11. The hospital will always accept 
emergency cases, and credentials 
can be adjusted later. However, 
the Medical Director will determine 
whether or not a case is an emer- 
gency one. 

12. Two cards are required for es- 
tablishing credentials—Blue Pre- 
ventorium card and VEA member- 
ship card for current year. The 
blue Preventorium card is obtained 
by an initial contribution of $4.00 
or more to the Welfare Fund. In 
addition, the 1952 Delegate As- 
sembly of the Virginia Education 
Association voted that: 

1. All active members of the 
Preventorium must pay $2.00 an- 
nually to retain their membership. 

2. All new members will pay 
$4.00 for the first year and $2.00 
per year thereafter. 

3. All retired teachers who hold 


Preventorium membership, and 
those who may become members, 
are not required to pay the $2.00 
annual fee in order to retain mem- 
bership. 

4. Retired teachers, who are not 
members of the Preventorium, may 
become members by payment of a 
$4.00 fee. 

Active VEA membership cards 

are issued by local associations and 
complimentary memberships are 
available to retired teachers through 
the VEA Headquarters. 
13. Duplicate Preventorium and 
VEA membership cards may be ob- 
tained from the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, at 
a cost of twenty-five cents each. 


Preventorium Benefits 


It has been estimated that the 
several thousand teachers treated at 
the Preventorium during ‘its twen- 
ty-three years of existence have 
benefitted by a savings of more than 
$235,000 on the basis of 100 pa- 
tients per year, and there have 
never been less than 250 patients 
per year until last year. 

As for treatment and care re- 
ceived at the Preventorium, com- 
ments from some of those who 
have been patients there speak for 
themselves: 

“I believe being a member of 
the Preventorium saved me at least 
$500.00. I can’t say enough for 
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the treatment I had. I had the 
very best of care from all the nurses 
and doctors. My meals were won- 
derful. I didn’t have a private 
nurse but I had the same care. I’ve 
talked to lots of teachers since I was 
in the Preventorium and told them 
of the wonderful service I had. | 
don’t think any teacher can afford 
not to join.” 

Mts. Virgina D. Tapscott, Warren 
(Teacher, Scottsville High School ) 


“T have been a patient in some 
five or six different hospitals and 
I have never been treated any bet- 
ter in any other. The entire staff 
showed great interest in me as a 
patient. They were very under- 
standing and seemed to want to do 
anything possible for my comfort 
and well-being. They were friend- 
ly and kind. I highly recommend 
the Preventorium to any teacher in 
our State.”’ 

Mes. Walter S. Harless, Ridgeway 
(Secretary, Henry County School 
Board Office, Martinsville) 


“This is the fourth time that I 
have used the Preventorium, and 
I have the highest regard for it in 
every respect. I don’t think we 
could ask for better service, from 
heads of the staff right down the 
line. I think a great many more 


teachers should join the Preven- 
torium and take advantages of 
this service.” 
Harvey D. Seal, Ashland 
(Instructor of Vocational 
Agriculture) 


“I received excellent care and 
had every attention anyone could 
have while at the Preventorium.”’ 

Mrs. J. P. Chapman, Schuyler 
(Retired teacher ) 


“I think they give a thorough 
physical examination. The doctors 
and nurses are very nice. I like 
the Charlottesville Hospital very 
much.” 

Ethel B. Roop, Jonesville 
( Teacher-Librarian) 


“‘T consider everything that could 
possibly be done for my comfort 
was cheerfully done. I needed for 
nothing in the way of care at any 
time. Doctors, nurses, and maids 
took a friendly personal interest.”’ 

Murtle G. Haden, Gretna 

(Teacher, Gretna High School) 


“I think I was shown every 
courtesy and that the examination 
was very thorough and the diag- 
nosis correct.” 

Mrs. F. H. Jordan, Blackstone 
( Teacher, Blackstone High School) 


CLIP AND MAIL 





‘I was very satisfied with the 
services. I feel this is a wonderful 
service to teachers and that we are 
very fortunate to have such avail- 
able to us.” 

Dorothy Overcash, Winchester 
( Teacher ) 


I think the Preventorium a won- 
derful help for teachers and I can’t 
understand why the teachers of 
Virginia are not behind it one hun- 
dred percent. 

Mrs. George O. Taylor, 
King George 
(Elementary Principal) 


I have been a patient at the Pre- 
ventorium twice and feel that the 
attention I received was outstand- 
ing. [he doctors were most gra- 
cious and polite. 

Mrs. William E. Corder, 

Haymarket 

(Classroom teacher—Primary ) 


Qualify Now 


If you have not made your con- 
tribution to the Welfare Fund, do 
it NOW—or you may not be eli- 
gible for the Preventorium when 
the need for hospitalization comes 
your way. Use the convenient form 
below, attaching your check for 
$4.00 or more, and mail it today. 





VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


116 South Third Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


Attached hereto is a contribution of $ 





to the Preventorium fund. 


(A contribution of $4.00 or more entitles the contributor to the privileges of the Preventorium at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Hospital while an active member of the Virginia Education Association and employed full time 
in a professional capacity by Virginia public school boards, or retired under the Virginia Retirement System.* 
In addition, an annual maintenance fee of $2.00 is required of active members. ) 


Mr. 
Name. Mrs. 


Position 








Miss (Please print ) 


School Address 


Home Address 











Date of first employment in Virginia Schools if a beginning teacher** 











*Conditions of admission to the Preventorium are governed by regulations adopted by the Board of Directors of the Virginia Education Association. 
**Beginning teachers who make the contribution prior to March 1 become eligible for admission to the Preventorium immediately. Others become 


eligible four months after contribution is made. 


(Make your check payable to the Virginia Education Association) 
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This evaluation on It Starts in the Classroom was prepared by 
Eunice Guill and Roxie H. Stallings during a course in “Problems 


in Educational Public Relations” at the University of Virginia this 


past summer. 


Miss Guill teaches English in the George Washington High School 
at Alexandria and Miss Stallings is a third grade teacher at Thomas 


Jefferson School in Newport News. 


Virginia Teachers Studying 


“Problems in Educational Public Relations” 


Conclude that — 

























Eunice Guill Roxie H. Stallings 


It Starts in the Classroom 


EACHERS must believe that 

they mold our nation’s future 
and place a high value upon the 
worth and dignity of their pro- 
fession. 

Teachers should be loyal to 
their co-workers. They need to 
possess an impelling interest in 
people and find deep satisfactions 
in working with them. Teachers 
need to believe profoundly in de- 
mocracy and to practice it skill- 
fully in all phases of human rela- 
tions. 

The qualities that may add to 
a teacher's effectiveness in his re- 
lations with the public as well as 
with children are tolerance, hu- 
mor, balance, sympathy, kindness, 
sympathetic understanding, good 
taste, diplomacy, and tact. 

All contacts, conversations, and 
actions should be in terms of chil- 
dren’s needs rather than teacher's 
wants. 


Why We Teach What We Teach 


Parents understand why we 
teach what we teach and how we 
teach when teachers and pupils 
plan work together and draw from 
local resources. Teachers should 
avail themselves of the services of 
agricultural and industrial leaders 
who, through association with 
the school and participation in its 
planning, arrive at an academic 
understanding of its problems, 
aims and accomplishments. These 
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lay participants become familiar 
with methods and techniques. The 
public distrusts what it doesn’t 
understand. Criticism of modern 
education is usually based on mis- 
understanding. 


Using Headwork On Homework 


Policies in regard to apportion- 
ment of time for home-work 
should be formulated and fol- 
lowed, for every assignment gives 
a picture of the school. Home- 
work should be vitally interesting 
to the child within his ability. 
The teacher should consider the 
materials and equipment available 
to work with in the home and 
make the homework a pleasurable 
activity. 


How Am I Doing, Mom? 


Subject grades are not the only 
measure of success and pupils 
should be made to feel that they 
may succeed by building up quali- 
ties he possesses. Failure by pupil 
is failure by school. 


When Extra Isn’t Extra 


Real values to children, out- 
standing public approval, and rec- 
ognition have come in many com- 
munities through co-curriculum 
which aim to supplement class- 
room learning procedures. (Ex- 
ample) Concerned about safety on 
buses, a sixth grade group devised 
a code of behavior. The code was 
adopted by the student council as 
a guide for all children. The 


rights of others, safety, and public 
impressions of the school were 
considered in preparing the code. 
Teachers, parents, and bus drivers 
all noted the improvement in con- 
duct. ‘ 


To and Through Pupils 

It is important to give the pupil 
a feeling of belonging and take 
care of his common emotional 
needs—love, security, and recog- 
nition. 

Pupils and teachers should cul- 
tivate in themselves qualities they 
expect in the other. In many 
children these qualities have to be 
taught by the teacher. 

Recognizing public services and 
contributions in the form of ap- 
preciations should always be a part 
of public relations programs. 


Making Parents Partners 


Making parents partners may be 
accomplished through _ teacher- 
pupil-parent activities. | Audio- 
visual aids, orientation programs, 
and hobbies of parents are espe- 


cially good in working with older 
children. 


Serving To Be Served 


Good public relations may be 
fostered through membership in 
community organizations that 
may serve as organs for refuting 
charges against the school and for 
enlisting support of the school 
program. 
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A New Year 


A New President 


JOSEPH B. VAN PELT 


a MATTER how I may feel when | 
walk into his office, I always leave feeling 
like I’m the most important person in the teach- 
ing profession,’ remarked a teacher after paying 
a call on Joe Van Pelt, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Association. This 
ability to make people feel important and to 
create confidence within them accounts to a large 
degree toward his success, and tremendous pop- 
ularity as a superintendent. 

Mr. Van Pelt’s dynamic and vibrant person- 
ality is a challenge to the people with whom he 
works. He is a genius at inspiring teachers to 
greater efforts towards improvement of the ed- 
ucational experiences of boys and girls. After 
hearing him talk to a group of teachers, one 
person was heard to say that, “‘one could not 
help but be a good teacher after listening to Mr. 
Van Pelt.’ Such inspiration and determination 
extends to both pupils and teachers in his school 
system, for he is a familiar figure in every class- 
room within the city. 

Joe, as he is known by his friends, enjoys 
people. Relaxation comes best when he is among 
a group of his many friends. His genuine 
friendliness and exceptional interest in people 
cause him to be popular with all groups. Mrs. 
Van Pelt shares this spirit of friendliness with 
him, and like her husband, is extremely inter- 
ested in the civic and social life of the community. 

Mr. Van Pelt, a native of Richmond County, 
still finds occasions to leave the mountains of 
Southwest Virginia and lakes of the Tennessee 
Valley to return to the familiar shores of the 
Rappahannock where he indulges in another 
form of relaxation—fishing and sailing, his boat 
up and down the Rappahannock. He also likes 
to garden, but is almost as interested in it’ from 
an aesthetic as from a utilitarian standpoint. 

A graduate of Randolph-Macon College in 
1924, Mr. Van Pelt began his educational career 
as principal of Oak Grove High School the fol- 
lowing year. From then until 1945 there fol- 


New VEA President and First Lady, Mr. and 


rs 


Van Pelt, enjoy music in their Bristol home. 
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by C. A. BELCHER 
Director of Instruction, Bristol 


lowed successive principalships at Lancaster, 
Kilmarnock, Farnham, West Point, and Church- 
land. During this time he had been working 
towards his masters’ degree in education which 
he received at the University of Virginia in 1938. 
The biggest event of his life had occurred a 
decade before when he married Marian Lokey of 
Irvington. 

In 1945 Mr. Van Pelt was appointed super- 
intendent of the Bristol School system. Since 
that time he has been busily engaged in a school 
building program and in the improvement of 
instruction. He is continuously active in pro- 
moting good school-community relations 
through participation in Parent-Teacher-Asso- 
ciations, service clubs, and Chamber of Com- 
merce. He served as a member of a committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce which organized 
one of the first B. I. E. Days in the South. 

A life-long Presbyterian, Mr. Van Pelt has 
been an Elder for twenty-five years. During 
that time he was a Sunday school teacher for 
twenty years, and has also served as Sunday 
School Superintendent. 

His profession, his Church, and other civic 
activities. occupy fully most of the new presi- 
dent’s time. He is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Bristol Boys Club, is active in 
Boy Scout work, a member of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, the Kiwanis Club, 
the Executives Club of Bristol and is active in 
the Bristol Chamber of Commerce. 

Professionally he has been a member of the 
Virginia Education Association since 1924; he 


’ is a member of the American Association of 


School Administrators, the National Education 
Association, and Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. 

Because of his genuine interest in all problems 
of education and of his ability and determination 
to face critical issues, the Virginia Education 
Association is indeed fortunate to have the pro- 
fessional leadership of Joe Van Pelt during the 
next two years. 
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SCIEN CE Emphasis Brings Many Comments 


PRO AND CON 


Adequate science education in 
Virginia’s public schools was dis- 
cussed in the November issue of the 
Virginia Journal of Education in 
articles by Dr. Sidney S. Negus and 
Mrs. Thelma Crowley Heatwole, 
with editorial comment. Copies of 
this issue were sent to leaders in 
science. Their comments upon this 
problem are shared with you, both 
pro and con. 


Thank you for your letter of 
November 21 in which you called 
attention to the article in your 
November issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Edacation, entitled 
“The Nation Needs More Scien- 
tists."’ We feel that this is a strong 
presentation of the present dilemma 
of science and industry in regard 
to young technologists, and we are 
happy to commend both you and 
Dr. Negus on this timely discus- 
sion. We are particularly inter- 
ested in Dr. Negus’ recommenda- 
tions concerning the appointment 
of a Supervisor of Science in the 
State Department of Education. 
This move should be most con- 
structive in promoting science ed- 
ucation in high schools in the State 
of Virginia. 

We note that in the opening 
paragraphs of the article Dr. Negus 
calls attention to the American 
Chemical Society survey of enroll- 
ment of students majoring in chem- 
istry. We are happy to reply that 
a second such survey is under way 
and that preliminary results show 
a sharp increase in the number of 
students enrolled in first year chem- 
istry in the colleges of the nation. 
You will find a summary of these 
preliminary results in the Decem- 
ber 8 issue of Chemical and Engi- 
neering News. 

Robert F. Gould 

Managing Editor 

Chemical and Engineering News 
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Dr. Sidney S. Negus has written 
a good article setting forth the ur- 
gent, perhaps critical need of scien- 
tific training for the future. Far 
be it from me to disagree with him, 
or with Lloyd Bird. However, I 
sometimes feel that we place too 
much emphasis on the need for 
scientific manpower, upon _ the 
physical shortage of people who are 
expected to make bigger and better 
atomic bombs; longer lasting and 
more beautiful automobiles and all 
the many other things which we 
covet and which go to make up a 
better standard of living. Heaven 
knows, except according to our 
own adolescent sense of values, our 
standard of living is high enough. 
What we need is a standard of liv- 
ing together. 


Although I am certainly in favor 
of giving every talented child an 
opportunity, I am inclined to feel 
that there is need for better teach- 
ing of science for the many rather 
than more scientific training for the 
few. I am in favor of more gen- 
eral teaching of physical science for 
the disciplines which it imposes and 
the truths which it reveals. In these 
changing times, it seems to me that 
every child should learn that there 
are some things which are im- 
mutable; that there is still a body 
of eternal verities and however 
many of one’s human idols may 
prove to have feet of clay, the laws 
of Nature—or God, as you will 
—still stand. And I don’t know 
of any better way to teach young 
people these truths than by expos- 
ing them to some of the fundamen- 
tal principles of physical science. 


In the field of jurisprudence, a 
law stands until it is set aside by a 
decision of the court. It remains 
a law, or a “‘fact’’, until some high- 
er court reverses the decision. Hap- 
pily, no court can revoke the law 
of gravity, or any other law of 
Nature. In diplomacy, you can 


outwit your adversary, but you 
can’t outwit a chemical reaction. If 
you do the same thing in exactly 
the same way twice, or as many 
times as you wish, you always get 
the same results and no amount of 
cleverness on the part of the ex- 
perimenter can alter it. 

It has been said that a Faraday 
is worth a thousand ordinary fel- 
lows. Probably he is, but when 
he goes to the polls to exercise his 
franchise he has no more influence 
than any other single citizen. 

If I understand the philosophy 
of modern education aright, it is 
to raise the intellectual level and the 
understanding of the less favored 
child and to give him as well 
rounded a training for citizenship 
as possible. Conversely, the Ger- 
mans compartmented their teach- 
ing, developed a host of distin- 
guished scientists and led the world 
in scientific discovery and develop- 
ment. And what a mess they made 
of human relations! 

All of this of course goes back 
to the fundamental problem of 
providing adequate teachers of 
science at all levels of instruction: 
teachers who can impart the spirit 
of scientific truth and not merely a 
smattering of disconnected facts 
and this, in turn, falls back on 
making the teaching profession suf- 
ficiently attractive so that industry 
and commerce will not siphon off 
all of our best minds and put them 
to work improving our standard of 
living. 

H.R. Hanmer 

Director of Research 

The American Tobacco Company, 
Richmond 


I wish to thank you for sending 
me the November issue of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education. Need- 
less to say, I was pleased to read 
your editorial and statements of 
Mrs. Heatwole, Doctor Negus and 
Mr. Bird. They were all excellent. 
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Although the general problem of 
science education is certainly an 
important one, I do not feel too 
discouraged now that we in Vir- 
ginia and others in other parts of 
the country are really beginning to 
attack the problem. It is desirable 
that students who plan to enter col- 
lege should have high school train- 
ing in science, but it seems to me 
more important for those who do 
not expect to go to college to study 
science in the secondary schools. It 
is certainly regrettable that so many 
high schools are not equipped and 
that so many teachers of science 
have not had the proper training 
in science, without meaning to re- 
flect personally on such teachers. 

I feel that we are most for- 
tunate to have such people as Mrs. 
Heatwole, Doctor Negus, Senator 
Bird put their shoulders to the 
wheel. You are to be commended 
for arranging this fine issue. I 
hope that you will continue to deal 
with this problem in the future. 

Allan T. Gwathmey 
University of Virginia 
School of Chemistry 


I am of the opinion that Vir- 
ginia should make a greater effort 
to improve science teaching in the 
State. I suspect a Supervisor of 
Science Instruction for the State 
would be a move in the right direc- 
tion. It would seem to me that 
improvement might be made on the 
caliber of the average science in- 
structor, his education in science, 
and the equipment he has to work 
with. I believe much improve- 
ment can be had within the limits 
of the present salary scale; needless 
to say that when the State can raise 
salaries proportionately, better 
teachers in all fields may be had. 

Paul M. Patterson 
Hollins College 


I greatly appreciate your kind- 
ness in sending me a copy of the 
Virginia Journal of Education. I 
thoroughly enjoyed it from the 
lively cover on to the end, including 
the editorial and excellent articles 
of Dr. Negus and Mrs. Heatwole. 

That so much space is devoted to 
the enormous problem of shortage 
of scientific manpower is an indica- 
tion of the awareness of your State 
to this crisis not only within Vir- 
ginia but throughout the Nation. 
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Our Nation’s present status in 
World affairs makes the solution 
of this problem an international re- 
sponsibility. Therefore we are 
gratified to find Virginia getting at 
the grass roots of their part of the 
whole problem. 


Margaret E. Patterson 
Executive Secretary 
Science Clubs of America 
Washington, D.C. 


I have read with a great deal of 
interest your editorial and Dr. Sid- 
ney S. Negus’s article ““The Nation 
Needs More Scientists’, both of 
which occur in the November issue 
of the Virginia Journal. They both 
deal with the improvement of 
science teaching in our modern 
school curricula. The need of 
scientists for the future is of course 
very acute and this is a fact every 
science teacher of America, of 
whom I am happy to say I am one, 
recognizes. 


It was particularly interesting to 
me, to note that some emphasis has 
been placed on science education 
for those students who are not nec- 
essarily college bound but who will 
certainly be affected by scientific ac- 
complishments the rest of their 
lives. 


We here at George Mason are 
particularly cognizant of this fact. 
In setting up our science courses of 
study, we are really in our first 
year, we have been fortunate in 
having an administration whose 
foresight has also allowed us to set 
up the physical facilities needed for 
a sound secondary school’s science 
curriculum. This foresight has al- 
lowed us to offer a science course 
from the seventh grade through 
the 12th which includes biology, 
chemistry and physics. Next year 
we would like to add some ad- 
vanced work for those students not 
entering college but who will, nev- 
ertheless, be faced with a scientific 
world in the years to come. 


The addition of a Supervisor of 
Science, in the State Department of 
Eduction, has my hardiest support, 
for I believe that such a man, with 
a well developed staff, could be a 
great source of value to the science 
teachers in Virginia. Through 
him they would not only be able 
to gain much concrete material in 
teaching aids, but also much help 


in preparing their courses to fit the 
needs of their students in their lo- 
cale. Through him they would be 
able to come into closer contact 
with both industrial men who need 
well trained students, and science 
officials from the colleges desiring 
to have a closer tie to the teaching 
of science in our secondary schools. 
Brinton M. Miller 

Science Teacher 

George Mason Jr-Sr. High School 
Falls Church 


I appreciated ever so much your 
thoughtfulness in sending me a 
copy of the November issue of the 
Virginia Journal of Education in 
which you deal with the matter of 
adequate scientific education in Vir- 
ginia’s public schools. All of us 
appreciate your emphasizing this 
very important matter. 

Arthur S. Flemming 
Assistant to the Director 
(Manpower) 

Office of Defense Mobilization 
Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Waterman has referred your 
letter of November 25 to this Di- 
vision of the National Science 
Foundation. In addition, we have 
received the November issue of the 
Virginia Journal of Education and 
have read with interest the article, 
“The Nation Needs More Scien- 
tists’, by Professor Sidney S. 
Negus. Professor Negus wrote us 
at the end of September asking 
whether or not the National Science 
Foundation was interested in the 
problem of encouraging teachers 
and students in secondary schools 
in an effort to increase their mo- 
tivation toward careers in science. 

I believe that my letter of Oc- 
tober 8, 1952, to Professor Negus 
includes the general comments 
which I should like to make on 
his article. 

Although as I indicated in the 
letter it is not possible for us to 
take concrete action on the problem 
of secondary education in science 
at the present time due to limita- 
tion in funds, it is encouraging to 
note that various groups are se- 
riously considering this problem. 
Harry C. Kelly 
Assistant Director for 
Scientific Personnel and Education 
National Science Foundation 
Washington, D.C. 
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Initials mean many things to many 
people. We in health, physical edu- 
cation, safety and recreation fields 
have our alphabet, too. There is the 
VAHPE & R and the AAHPE & R. 

The first, Virginia Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reaction, is a section of the VEA. 
Anyone interested in any of the above 
fields is welcome to become a member. 
The dues?—One dollar for a year! 
Some pay in October when the 
VAHPE & R meets as part of the 
VEA;; others pay at the annual spring 
meeting in March. 

AAHPE & R stands for the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, our na- 
tional organization which is an af- 
filiate of the NEA. Last year Vir- 
ginia had 195 paid national members. 
This year we have set 375 as our 
goal. The AAHPE & R dues are 
$5.00 for active, $10 for professional, 
members. Special rates for college 
students are $2.50 for active and 
$5.00 for student professional mem- 
bership. The AAHPE & R official 
Journal, published monthly, is sent to 
all members. It contains new and 
stimulating articles on_ recreation, 
driver education, the total school 
health program, and physical educa- 
tion activities. The Journal is a must 
for all health and physical education 
personnel. . 

There are additional advantages of 
belonging to one’s professional or- 
ganizations. The Journal lists special 
discounts on books and materials 
available to members from time to 
time. State members receive the News 
Letter and other interesting informa- 
tion when available. Annual meetings 
provide an opportunity to discuss 
problems and to swap experiences on 
a state-wide basis. At the annual 
meetings, speakers of national reputa- 
tion present new and inspiring ideas. 

Virginia should feel proud of these 
organizations and the work they are 
doing in promoting a sound, func- 
tional program of health and physical 
education in the schools. Active 
members in the State are urged to 
retain active membership by paying 
dues ‘promptly. An invitation to join 
both the State and national associa- 
tions is extended to all health and 
physical education teachers and other 
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VAHPE & R? AAHPE & R? 


by HARRIETT M. BAKER 
Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, Portsmouth 


personnel who are not members at 
present. 

State dues ($1.00) are payable to 
Lester E. Kibler, Secretary-Treasurer, 
VAHPE&R, State Department of 
Education, Richmond 16, Virginia, 
or to your district membership repre- 
sentative (listed below) or to the State 
membership chairman: Harriett M. 
Baker, Supervisors Office, Green Street 
School, Portsmouth, Virginia. 

National dues may be sent to any 
of the above or directly to the 
AAHPE & R, 1201 Sixteenth, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

District representatives are: 
A—Elizabeth Morrison, Spotsylvania 

High School. 

B—Annabelle Watts, Newport News 

High School. 

C—John Madden, Chandler Jr. High 

School, Richmond. 

D—Mary D. Baxter, Bolling Jr. H. S., 

Petersburg. 

E—Betty Phillips, Dolly Madison Jr. 

H. S., Arlington. 

F—Margaret Berkley, Lynchburg Col- 
lege. 





G—Lorraine Woodyard, Waynesboro 
H. S. and Mary Beyrer, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg. 

H—H. C. Caughron, George Wash- 
ington H. S., Alexandria 

I—Homer Harris, Director of Health 
&. Physical Education, Virginia H. 
S., Bristol. 

J—James Leitch, Albemarle County 
School Board, Charlottesville. 

K—Lou Kovacs, High School Super- 
vision for Russell County Schools, 
Lebanon. 

L—Grace L. Van Kyck, Churchland 
H. S. and Mary White, Norfolk 
City Schools. 

M—Mickey Clement, Radford High 
School. 

N—No representative. 

P—Phyllis Byrd, Roanoke City Schools. 





OUR COVER—Pre-school child re- 
ceives vaccination—one of first steps 
in getting ready for school health 
program. Mother watches as doctor ad- 
ministers vaccine as a preventive meas- 
ure against an attack of smallpox. 
While this step is required by State law 
for all children entering school, other 
inoculations against disease are avail- 
able to insure good health. 





Dr. Outland Gets Health Work Award 


Dr. Charles L. Outland, past presi- 
dent of the American School Health 
Association, became the sixteenth per- 
son to receive the William A. Howe 

« award of that or- 
ganization for 
‘outstanding 
service in school 
health.” 

Dr. Outland, 
for twenty years 
medical director 
of the Richmond 
public schools, at- 
tended the twen- 
ty-fifth anniver- 
sary meeting of the medical organiza- 
tion in Cleveland where he was pre- 
sented with the award at a banquet on 
October 22. 

In making this award, Dr. Clair 
E. Turner said of Dr. Outland: “To 
contribute to human happiness and the 
health of children is his joy. The 
young school physician can appeal to 
no man in America with greater cer- 
tainty of receiving the help he needs.” 


“The American School Health As- 
sociation honors itself in bestowing the 
William A. Howe Award upon Charles 
Lyndon Outland, our friend and a dis- 
tinguished leader in school medicine.” 

Dr. Outland is a native of Wood- 
land, North Carolina and a graduate 
of the Medical College of Virginia. He 
was one of the first students in the 
Johns Hopkins School of Public Health 
and is also a recipient of a Public 
Health Certificate in school health 
from Columbia University. His public 
health career began in 1919 when he 
became the city and county health of- 
ficer in Tarboro, North Carolina. 

The school physician came to’ Rich- 
mond as city epidermiologist in 1926. 
He was named medical director of the 
schools in 1932. 

Active in medical circles for many 
years, Dr. Outland is a fellow in the 
American: Medical Association, pres'- 
dent of the Richmond Academy 
of Medicine, past president of the Rich- 
mond Pediatric Society, and a past vice- 
president of the Medical Society of Va. 
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Portsmouth’s Youth Stages 
Gala Parade 





















The little red school house is shown 
with model of the new Woodrow Wilson 
High School now under construction. 










Portsmouth Youth staged a most 
colorful and educational parade on 
October 2 in observance of Youth Day 
for the city’s Bicentennial Week. 

To the strains of martial music 
played by the drum and bugle corps 
and the bands of local high schools, 
boys and girls marched up the streets 
of the city to the enthusiastic applause 












of hundreds of spectators lining the | 


ee ; : sidewalks from curb to storefront. 
a Included in the line of march were 
at many outstanding floats decorated and 


entered by schools and organizations 
showing the educational, recreational, 
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Progress from the Old Academy 
to one of today’s specialized units— 
Vocational Department. 
























and cultural programs organized for the 
youth and by the youth of the city. Floats 
depicted the curricula in various schools both 
of yesterday and today—thus exemplifying 
the growth of free public schools through 
the years. 

Following the parade, the floats passed in 
review before a large audience at the Munici- 
pal Stadium, each being individually pre- 
sented and explained by a narrator. 
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| THE VIRGINIA 
| STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ADOPTS 


FOR OPTIONAL-BASAL USE IN GRADES 1-7 


THE NEW BASIC READERS 


of the 
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| scott, Foresman & (Company 


114 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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what kind of insurance company protects you best? 


ls it the company whose policies receive nationwide service in time of trouble? It may 
well be, as such service is rendered by all good insurance companies. But above all else, 
experience proves that the know-how of the people who guide the insurance company is the 
most important feature of good protection. 

What does this mean for you? The Horace Mann Insurance Company, home office 
Springfield, Illinois, offers complete teacher insurance programs which are tailored to fit closely 
your resources and family situations. The directors of the company believe that they recognize 
more protection needs, more income ranges, and more family group combinations than any 
other teacher insurance company. Thus you can buy the best insurance ever offered to meet 
your exact need for less money. These directors know teacher situations, as all directors, with 

2 exception.of several business @@visors, are today actively engaged in school work. 
bospital, surgical, income-protection, or automobile insurance, 
“ah a complete insurance progtam. Address Service Secretary, 
miny, 116 S. Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 












YEARLY GROWTH 36.3% 









THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. 
116 South Third Street ¢ Richmond 19, Virginia 
HOME OFFICE © SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 








SPONSORED BY VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Health Service 


(Continued from page 16) 


individuals beyond the age of six- 
teen, when located by this bureau, 
are referred to the proper agency, 
such as the Division of Rehabilita- 
tion of the State Board of Educa- 
tion or some voluntary organiza- 
tion. 


Rheumatic Fever 


Rheumatic fever is the greatest 
crippling agent among the young 
people of the United States, the 
leading fatal disease among school 
children. Effective treatment of 
rheumatic fever is long and expen- 
sive and frequently difficult or im- 
possible to arrange by individual 
families. For this reason and the 
fact that proper treatment is often 
successful, a State program to care 
for rheumatic fever victims is more 
than justified. Virginia is indeed 
fortunate to have an expanding 
program to care for its children 
who contract this dreaded disease. 

Whether the rheumatic fever pa- 
tient is cared for in his own home 
or in a convalescent ward, coopera- 
tion from many professional and 
lay persons goes into the total plan 
for him. The home teacher and the 
institutional teacher in the hospital, 
provided by the Board of Educa- 
tion, guide the patient in the con- 
tinuation of his school work and 
keep him constructively occupied 
during the illness so that he may 
return to school with a minimum 
of adjustment. Patients with car- 
diac damage are referred to the Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation 
for possible training and counsel- 
ing in job placement. 


Healthful School Environment 


Another health service provided 
for school-age children is the main- 
tenance of a favorable physical en- 
vironment. Children are required 
by law to attend school and they 
should be given every possible op- 
portunity to live safely and health- 
fully during the school day. Not 
only will sanitary school surround- 
ings assure the children of a safe 
environment; they will also help 
in promoting desirable health 
habits among school children. 

It is the responsibility of the 
local school board to provide a 
healthy school environment for 
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Virginia school children. The local 
public health officials work closely 
with the school superintendent and 
his staff in carrying out this respon- 
sibility. 

Periodic inspections of school 
plants are made by the local sani- 
tarian. Before inspections are be- 
gun a pre-planning conference is 
held. At this time the health di- 
rector and the sanitarian meet with 
the superintendent of schools to 
discuss various aspects of the 
school’s sanitation program. Plans 
are discussed as to what the inspec- 
tion will include and the stand- 
ards to which the physical en- 
vironment should conform. 

Principal factors contained in a 
clean, wholesome school environ- 
ment are the maintenance of safe 
and adequate water sources and dis- 
pensing facilities, safe sewage dis- 
posal devices and adequate toilet 


facilities, provision of a clean food 
supply, comfortable classrooms 
equipped with adequate natural 
and artificial lighting, proper ven- 
tilation, maintenance of a healthy 
schoolroom temperature, and seat- 
ing facilities adjusted to the pos- 
tural needs of the pupils. Attrac- 
tive school surroundings free from 
physical hazards and the mainte- 
nance of an effective janitorial serv- 
ice to assure the pupils of the prop- 
er esthetic comfort, are also impor- 
tant. 

Complete cooperation among the 
local health director, sanitarian, 
and the school officials is the key- 
note to the successful operation of 
the program. It is only through 
the combined efforts of this group 
to promote better living conditions 
for the school children that effec- 
tive school sanitation activities can 
be carried on. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT RULES 


You May Deduct Convention Expenses 


Convention expenses are tax deductible. 


This ruling from the U. S. Treasury Department in regard 
to Federal income taxes was received in May 1952 ina letter 
addressed to the legal counsel of the Defense Commission. 


The Treasury Department representative states: 


The Bureau has consistently held that expenses of 
travel, meals and lodging incurred by teachers in at- 
tending teachers' conventions constitute allowable 
deductions for Federal income tax purposes... .- 


It is the opinion of this office that the total amount 
expended for transportation, including the Federal tax 
on transportation, would be deductible, for Federal 
income tax purposes, by teachers traveling to educa- 
tional conferences or conventions... . 


The Bureau has consistently held that travel expenses 
incurred by teachers who are granted sabbatical leave 
for travel, who receive compensation while engaged 
in the required traveling, and who must report relative 
to such travel, constitute allowable deductions for 
Federal income tax purposes. 
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New Members— 


VEA Board of Directors 


Mrs. Dorothy M. Fisher becomes 
a member of the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors, having been elected as president 
of District A to fill the unexpired 
term of William L. Smith, Jr. who 
moved from the District. She was also 
elected for a regular two-year term. 
Mrs. Fisher was formerly vice-president 
of District A. She has also filled the 
unexpired term of president of the Staf- 
ford County Teachers Association for 
one semester, moving up from the vice- 
presidency. For four years she was 
secretary of the Stafford County 
Teachers Association. 

Mrs. Fisher came to Stafford High 
School in 1943 where she taught the 
sixth grade for one year. Since 1945 
she has been teaching English in the 
High School and acting as librarian. 
She has also served as girls physical 
education director, sponsored SCA and 
the school annual, and served as school 





Mrs. Dorothy M. Fisher 
District A 
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treasurer. Before her marriage, she 
taught one year in Pennsylvania, 
1926-27. 

Mrs. Fisher attended Clarion State 
Teachers College in Pennsylvania and 
has taken additional work during sum- 
mer sessions at the College of William 
and Mary and Madison College. She 
has completed requirements for a full 
time librarian in a Virginia high school 
and is working toward a BS in Second- 
ary Education at Madison College. 

C. Gordon Higgins likewise be- 
comes a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors to fill the unexpired term of 
the District C president, V. M. Mul- 
holland, now in Korea. Mr. Higgins 
was also elected to represent District 
C for a regular two-year term, having 
previously served as vice-president of 
the District. He has also served as 
president of the Hanover County Edu- 
cation Association. For two years he 





C. Gordon Higgins 
District C 





was chairman of District D, Group 
Three, of the Virginia High School 
League. 

Since 1950, Mr. Higgins has been 
Assistant Supervisor of Secondary Ed- 
ucation for the State Department of 
Education. Three years prior to this 
he came to Virginia as principal of 
the Washington-Henry High School 
in Hanover County. Before coming to 
the Old Dominion, he was headmaster 
at Colebrook Academy in New Hamp- 
shire for two years, and served as 
teacher and principal in the public 
schools of Maine for seven years and 
as a guidance director for one year. 

Mr. Higgins completed his under- 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia and received his Master’s in 
Education from Bates College. He has 
done further graduate work at the 
University of Maine and the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. 

Robert M. Hook has been elected 
to the presidency of District F and 
becomes a vice-president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, repre- 
senting this District on the Board of 
Directors for the two-year term be- 
ginning January 1. Mr. Hook is 
principal of Fairfield High School in 
Rockbridge County. 

Born in Hampshire County, West 
Virginia, he attended the public 
schools in Winchester, graduating 
from Handley High School. He re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from Elon Col- 
lege in 1927 and his M.A. from the 
University of Virginia in 1935. He 
has done additional graduate study at 
the University of Virginia. 

For 22 years Mr. Hook has held 
high school principalships, serving at 
Virgilina, Woodstock, Hillsville, and 





Robert M. Hook 
District F 
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O. P. Sadler 
District J 


Fairfield. Previously he was connected 
with adult education for two years and 
served as a classroom teacher for three 
years. 

Mr. Hook has been president of the 
Rockbridge Education Association. 

O. P. Sadler, having been elected 
president of District J, becomes a vice- 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association for a two-year term, be- 
ginning January 1. He is a classroom 
teacher of science in Buckingham Cen- 
tral High School. 


Mr. Sadler has been connected with 
the schools in Buckingham County for 
many years. Before coming to Vir- 
ginia he was associated with a military 
school in Maryland for six years. 

Several times Mr. Sadler has served 
as president of the Buckingham Edu- 
cation Association, his last two-year 
period ending this past June. He also 
served as vice-president of District J 
before his recent election to the presi- 
dency. He holds a B.A. degree from 
the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Sadler is also active in church 
and civic affairs of his community, 
serving as Sunday School superin- 
tendent in his church and _ holding 
other offices. A charter member of the 
Ruritan Club in his county, he has 
served as secretary-treasurer for two 
years and represented the club at na- 
tional conventions. 

John C. Meade is the new presi- 
dent of District K, having recently 
been elected for a two-year term. This 
gives the Board of Directors two mem- 
bers with the same name—John Meade 
of District D and John Meade of Dis- 
trict K! This newest member is 
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John C. Meade 
District K 


principal of Grundy High School 
where he has served since 1942. Previ- 
ously he has taught and coached at 
Nickelsville, Clintwood, Coeburn, and 
Grundy. 

Mr. Meade has served as president 
of the Buchanan County Education 
Association. He is also active in other 
civic and church organizations. He 
has been president of the Grundy Ro- 
tary Club. ; 


A native of Scott County, Mr. 
Meade received his B.A. degree from 
Emory and Henry College in 1927. He 
has done graduate and extension work 
at the University of Virginia, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, and Northwest- 
ern University. 

G. B. Wynne will represent Dis- 

trict L on the Board of Directors, his 
recent election as head of the District 
having been confirmed by the Delegate 
Assembly. He was previously vice- 
president of District L. 
. Mr. Wynne came to the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia in 1928 when he 
became principal of the Exmore- Willis 
Wharf High School in Northampton 
County. When all the high schools in 
that county were consolidated into the 
Northampton High School in 1940, 
Mr. Wynne was appointed head of the 
Department of History and the Other 
Social Studies, which position he now 
holds. 

During 1920-27, Mr. Wynne taught 
History and the other social sciences 
in the public schools of North Caro- 
lina. From Central High School in 
Greensboro, N. C., he went to Har- 
vard University in 1927-28 where he 
made a study of foreign relations and 


George B. Wynne 
District L 





H. Denis Hoover 
District N 


the French Revolution. From Harvard 
he came to Virginia. 

A native of Enfield, North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Wynne received his A.B. and 
A.M. degrees from Duke University. 
He also attended the Sorbonne in Paris 
and did a year of further graduate 
work at Harvard on his doctorate. He 
has attended summer schools at Duke 
University, University of North Caro- 
lina, and the University of Virginia. 

Active in civic affairs, he has been 
commander of the Exmore Post of the 
American Legion, president of the 
Lion’s Club, and a member of the Ex- 
more Rotary Club. He has served as 
president of the Northampton Educa- 
tion Association for two terms. Sev- 
eral of his articles have appeared in 
professional publications. 

H. Denis Hoover has been de- 
clared president of District N in a 
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WINNING NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 


“She Childhood of Famous 
ce, « Sonioa” 


in the special School Edition 


The twenty volumes in this recognized and established series as 
published in the special School Edition on September 1, 1952, were 
received with immediate and popular acclaim in schools the coun- 
try over. A total of fifty volumes will be available in the School 
Edition for shipment by February 1, as follows: 


ABE LINCOLN 
ABIGAIL ADAMS 
*ALEC HAMILTON 
*ALECK BELL 
*AMELIA EARHART 
*ANDY JACKSON 
ANTHONY WAYNE 
BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOKER T. WASH- 
INGTON 
*BUFFALO BILL 
*CLARA BARTON 
*DANIEL BOONE 
DAVID FARRAGUT 
DAVY CROCKETT 
DOLLY MADISON 
ELI WHITNEY 


BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA 


*GEORGE CARVER 


GEORGE WASHING- 


TON 
HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE 


JAMES FENIMORE 
COOPER 


*JANE ADDAMS 
*JOHN PAUL JONES 
JULIETTE LOW 
*KIT CARSON 
*LOU GEHRIG 
*LOUISA ALCOTT 
LUCRETIA MOTT 


*LUTHER BURBANK 


MARTHA WASHING- 


TON 


MARY MAPES 
DODGE 

MERIWETHER LEWIS 
*MYLES STANDISH 
OLIVER HAZARD 

PERRY 

*PAUL REVERE 
PETER STUYVESANT 
*POCAHONTAS 
ROBERT E. LEE 
ROBERT FULTON 
SAM HOUSTON 
STEPHEN FOSTER 
*TOM EDISON 

TOM JEFFERSON 

U. S. GRANT 
WILLIAM PENN 
WILL ROGERS 
*WOODROW WILSON 
*YOUNG AUDUBON 
YOUNG STONEWALL 


WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT 


For the convenience of the thousands of schools which ordered the 
first twenty volumes, their titles are indicated by an asterisk. The 
School Edition program will be expanded gradually to include all 
Childhood titles now published or announced in the Trade Juvenile 
Edition, and thereafter to include new volumes from year to year. 


* Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets. 

* Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth. 

* Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 

* “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content.” 

* Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes. 

* Areas of “experience” living, social studies, Americanization, etc. 
* For “personal” reading. Volumes are “read, loved, reread.” 

* Per volume—List Price, $1.48, subject to regular school discount. 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School 
Edition. Feel free to request descriptive literature and 
order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Order with State-aid library funds 
through the VIRGINIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, Richmond. 
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recent election patterned after the 
VEA method of elections by local vote. 
The successful candidate is principal 
of the Stephens City Consolidated 
Elementary School, having held this 
post since 1950. 

Mr. Hoover has been in the teach- 
ing profession for 16 years, beginning 
in Augusta County in 1937 where he 
served for two years. During 14 years 
in Frederick County he has been prin- 
cipal and teacher in one and two room 
schools, classroom teacher in elemen- 
tary and high school, athletic coach, 
and principal of Middletown High 
School before going to Stephens City. 

A native of Rockingham County, 
Mr. Hoover attended Bridgewater and 
Madison Colleges, receiving his B.S. 
degree in 1934 and his M.A. from 
George Washington University in 
1951. 

In professional organizations, Mr. 
Hoover has served District N as chair- 
man of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals and a member of the 
Teacher Welfare Committee. He has 
been a member of the Executive Board 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the VEA. For 
three terms each he has served as 
president and vice-president of the 
Frederick County Teachers Associa- 
tion. He has also served on several 
committees of the local association. 

Active in civic and religious affairs, 
he is a member of First Baptist Church 
where he serves as secretary of the 
Student Aid Committee and a member 
of the Executive Board. He is chair- 
man of the Education and Member- 
ship Committees of the Stephens City 
Lions Club, consul for the Modern 
Woodmen of America, and a member 
of the Girl Scouts Executive Board. 





What Happens To Former 
Board Members? 


Mabel Britt, president of District 
L of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, was married to Logan C. Hard- 
ing, principal of Patrick Copeland 
School in Hopewell, on December 27. 
The wedding took place at Richmond 
in the chapel of the First Baptist 
Church. Miss Britt formerly taught 
in the W. T. Cook School at Virginia 
Beach. Mr. Harding is president of 
the Hopewell Education Association. 
He was recently elected president of 
the VEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 
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Dr. Vester M. Mulholland, 
principal of Matthew Whaley School 
in Williamsburg for the past six years 
and professor of education in the Col- 
lege of William and Mary during 
recent summer sessions, is spending 
nine months in Korea as part of a six- 
man education team sponsored by the 
Unitarian Service Committee, Inc. and 
the United States Department of State. 
The purpose of this mission is to help 
Koreans rebuild their education system. 
Funds for the project are provided by 
the Educational Exchange Service, In- 
ternational Education Administration 
of the Department of State. The proj- 
ect was requested by the Korean Min- 
ister of Education, Dr. L. George Paik. 

Six American educators, specialists 
in elementary and secondary education, 
mental health, supervision, administra- 
tion, and techniques of teaching will 
work as a group with the Korean 
teachers and administrators in an ef- 
fort to reshape, wherever advisable, 
policies and techniques in Korean 
schools. The group will make its 
temporary headquarters in Pusan, 
working in Korean villages and in 
Seoul National University and in the 
Normal School near Pusan. 

Dr. Mulholland was educated at 
Duke University and the University 
of North Carolina, where his doctorate 
study was in teacher education. For 
the past two years he has been presi- 
dent of District C of the Virginia 
Education Association. Prior to this 
he was president of the Richmond 
District of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. Before coming to Virginia, Dr. 
Mulholland taught in the University 
of North Carolina and _ previously 
served as principal of the Greenville, 
(North Carolina) High School, where 


two weeks in New York and Washing- 
ton in an orientation program with 
the United Nations, the Department of 
State, and the United States Army. 
After completing their work in Korea, 
five members of the group plan to in- 
clude visits to Hong Kong, Bangkok, 
Calcutta, New Delhi, and Karachi, as 
well as numerous cities in Europe in 
their homeward itinerary. 





W. T. Robinson has become 
principal of Franconia School in Fair- 
fax County. He was formerly princi- 
pal of Richlands High School in Taze- 
well County and president of District 
K. He served on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation and was a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Mr. Robinson has also held princi- 
palships at Temple Hill High School 
and Wise High School. He was a 
teacher and principal at Richlands 
High School before becoming principal 
there. Mr. Robinson has a B.S. de- 
gree from Emory and Henry College 
and an A.M. from Duke University. 


AASA Meets in Atlantic City 
February 14-19 


President Virgil M. Rogers and the 
Executive Committee have announced 
that the American Association of 
School Administrators will hold a na- 
tional convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 14-19, 1953. 

“Education for National Security” 
has been selected for the convention 
theme. _ 

More than 50 discussion groups and 
clinics on as many topics will be held 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
afternoons and Thursday morning. 

An architectural exhibit is being ar- 
ranged, co-sponsored by AASA and the 











No strings 
to these 
servicesecs 


ices which Binney & Smith Co. 
offers to teachers are— 


ART WORKSHOPS 


Free in-service 3-day (15 hours) 
sessions conducted by highly 
trained art consultants. For infor- 
mation write Dept. ST. 


GInNeEY & Switu Co. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 





Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 











BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 





Many mid-year vacancies listed at 
$2,800 to $6,000 or more. Write, 
telling about yourself. 29th year. 








Gull 7] Suchen 
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he was also supervisor of student teach- 
ers from East Carolina College. 

Prior to leaving for Korea, Dr. Mul- 
holland and the entire team spent 
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The ideal way to raise funds for school group 


activities. SUNSHINE Exclusive Everyday 


American Institute of Architects. 
te Sell on sight! No experience needed! No 
nvestment! Write today for enue on ap- 
S, 


Commercial exhibits will also be of 
a t proval. SUNSHINE ART STUD 
interest. Dept. ST-1, Springfield 1, Mass. 























Section Highlights 


Because of space limitations, Section Highlights have been continued 


from the post-convention issue. Other reports on the con- 
vention appeared in the December number. 


Art Section 


Business of the Art Section of the 
VEA was conducted at a breakfast in 
the Monticello Room of Ewart’s Cafe- 
teria at 9:00 A. M. on Friday, October 
24, with the President, Mrs. Janice 
Lemen of Longwood College, pre- 
siding. Reports were made of activi- 
ties in District Art meetings, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Summer Art 
Workshop and the Abingdon Art 
Festival. A discussion was led by Dr. 
Richard G. Wiggins, Assistant State 
Art Supervisor, concerning the need of 
classroom teachers for more specific 
art resource materials than that pre- 
sented in Art and the Child published 
in April, 1948, by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. This resulted in 
the appointment of a state-wide com- 
mittee to assemble existing art ma- 
terials and to supplement others where 
needed. 

New Officers-were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Ina Lethco, Norfolk; 
Vice-President, Polly Arthurs, Ports- 
mouth; Secretary, Mrs. Louise Kelley, 
South Norfolk; and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Lena Price, Churchland. 

The State Art Exhibit in the Old 
Dominion Room at Miller and Rhoads, 
arranged by Willie Mae Ivey, Art Su- 
pervisor, Arlington, had an air of 
sophisticated simplicity. The art 
work submitted had been arranged in 
two sections for the traveling exhibits. 
Only one of the exhibits was on dis- 
play. 

The Pennsylvania Story was pre- 
sented by Jack Bookbinder, Art Di- 
vision, Board of Education, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, at the afternoon 
session in the Old Dominion Room, 
Miller and Rhoads. It was a delight- 
ful synchronization of music, script, 
and photography which gave a vivid 
interpretation of the natural resources 
of the State. 

Ina L. Lethco, President 


Business Education Section 


The Annual Meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association was 
held in conjunction with the VEA on 
Octgber 24 at the Hotel John Mar- 
shall, with principal addresses given 
by Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, Director of 
Business Education Courses, Univer- 
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sion of the new certification require- 
ments for teachers in the State. Reso- 
lutions were offered on the death of 
Dr. Rollin C. Tanner of Fredericks- 
burg and Elizabeth C. Glass of Lynch- 


burg. 





BUSINESS EDUCATION Section hears Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, speak at their annual meeting. On the left is Dorothy McDaniel, 
vice-president, Radford, while on the right are Dr. S. J. Turille, president and 
Mrs. Mona Coffman, secretary, both of Madison College, Harrisonburg. 


sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and Sherwood Reeder, City 
Manager of Richmond. Dr. S. J. 
Turille, Head of the Department of 
Business Education, Madison College, 
has served the past two years as Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

In addition to the two principal 
speakers, three round table meetings 
were held. They included Secretarial, 
General Business and Bookkeeping, 
and Clerical Practice and Office Ma- 
chines. Each round table consisted 
of a principal, an office manager, and 
several business teachers. Mrs. E. F. 
Burmahln of E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, served as chairman of the 
Secretarial Group. Mr. Ezra Heyler of 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Ports- 
mouth, served as chairman of the 
General Business and Bookkeeping 
Round Table. Mr. Earl Bracy of the 
Norfolk County Schools was the 
chairman of the Clerical Practice and 
Office Machines Round Table. 

Theme of the meeting was “Mini- 
mum Standards of Achievement in 
Business Courses.” Music was fur- 
nished by a string ensemble from 
John Marshall High School. Miss 
Louise Moses of the Norfolk Public 
Schools was elected President for the 
coming term. 


Dr. S. J. Turille, President 


Classical Section 


The Classical Section of the VEA 
convening in the Richmond Room of 
the Hotel Richmond, was attended by 
eighty-five people. Business session in- 
cluded announcements of the Latin 
Tournament and Latin Essay Contests 
to be held in the Spring and a discus- 


Dr. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Profes- 
sor of Latin at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, gave a delightful 
lecture on “The Charm of Rare 
Books”, exhibiting many fine books 
from his personal collection. 

Miss Annie Virginia Cook, teacher 
of Latin at Andrew Lewis High 
School, Salem, gave a stimulating talk 
on “A High School Latin Club”, 
showing slides and pictures from pro- 
grams conducted by her club of two 
hundred members. 

At the luncheon following the 
meeting, winners of last year’s Latin 
Tournament and Essay Contest were 
guests. Officers for the year are: 
President—Mary Lee Tillette, Vice 
President—Annie Virginia Cook, Sec- 
retary—M. Frances Gray, Treasurer— 
H. Mae Hoover. Advisory Members of 
the Board—Fannie Strauss and Nell 
Porter Boggess. 

Mary Lee Tillette, President 


Distributive Education Section 

The annual Distributive Education 
Section meeting of the Virginia Vo- 
cational Association met in Parlor A 
of the John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, at 10:00 A. M., Friday, Octo- 
ber 24, 1952. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Richard L. Almarode, Vice-President 
of the DE Section. Following the wel- 
come and recognition of those present, 
C. E. Clark, Associate Professor, RPI, 
introduced Betty Blanton and Betty 
Wilkinson from Thalhimer’s Fashion 
Floor, who discussed and displayed 
man-made fibers in apparel. 

The business meeting followed this 
presentation. Mr. Almarode reported 
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the balance in the DE Section Treas- 
ury, as well as announced that the 
AVA Convention would be held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, this year from 
November 30-December 5. Miss Doris 
Ross, Coordinator of DE, Portsmouth, 
moved that the Vice-President of the 
DE Section be sent as a delegate to 
the AVA convention. This was sec- 
onded by John Perreault of Richmond 
and passed. 

Speaking in behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Mr. Almarode urged 
all to secure additional membership in 
the AVA. 

Miss Bernard discussed some of the 
problems in the DECA Foundation 
campaign and asked Mr. Perreault to 
explain the approach used by the 
Richmond program. 

Miss Mary Marks announced that 
information on the School of DE at 
RPI was being prepared for coordina- 
tors use in explaining the college 
program to high school students. 

Mr. John B. Pope, Program Special- 
ist and Southern Regional Director 
for DE, was introduced by Mr. Al- 
marode as the keynote speaker. Mr. 
Pope pointed out the need for develop- 
ing sound standards and the continu- 
ous improvement of standards. Do- 
ing this, would make for: 

1. Unity and stability in the national 


program. 

2. Stronger high school and adult 
program. 

3. More homogeneous grouping of 
students. 


4. Elimination of superficially trained 
coordinators and supervisors. 

In sumarizing, Mr. Pope urged co- 
ordinators to look for and ask for 
help from the supervisors. 

Richard L. Almarode, 
Vice-President 


Effective December 1, 1952, Rich- 
ard L. Almarode, Vice-President of 
the Distributive Education Section of 
the VVA resigned the office of Vice- 
President of the DE Section. The 
resignation is due to his election as 
secretary of the Virginia Vocational 
Association. 

To fill the unexpired term of Vice- 
President of the DE Section, Mr. Al- 
marode has appointed Mrs. Jane Voge- 
ley of the School of DE, RPI to fill 


the vacancy. 





Education for all the people is 
America’s noblest contribution to 
civilization. 
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Long Distance Service, Too, Is Faster 


When You Give the Number You Want 





When you give the Long Distance Operator the out- 
of-town number you want, she can put your call 
through without first calling Information at the dis- 
tant city. This saves you time — and helps speed urgent 
Defense calls too. Our Business Office will be glad to 
give you a free Personal Telephone Directory for 
listing out-of-town numbers, 


of Virginia 





STANDARDIZED TESTS 





The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 


GRAY - VOTAW 
- ROGERS 


GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


The Gray - Votaw - Rogers General 
Achievement Tests are scientifically 
developed batteries of tests that have 
been validated and had their norms 
established from the responses of chil- 
dren attending Southern and South- 
western schools. 


The Gray - Votaw - Rogers General 
Achievement Tests are easy to inter- 
pret. Results can be expressed in grade 
norms, educational age, and chrono- 
logical age. 

Primary — Grades 1, 2 and 3 

Intermediate — Grades 4, 5 and 6 

Advanced — Grades 7, 8 and 9 

Abbreviated Edition — for Grades 5 
through 9. 


Write today for 16- 
page catalog and price 
list of Steck Standard- 
ized Tests. 





SHEA ARITHMETIC ESSENTIALS TEST 
For Each Grade Level: — 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
High School. 

A TEST OF STUDY SKILLS 
For Grades 4 through 9. 

WORD NUMBER TEST OF 
SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 
For Grades 4-8, H. S. and College 


AYER STANDARDIZED SPELLING TEST 
For High School Pupils 
VOTAW ALGEBRA TEST - for First Year 
USE OF LIBRARY AND STUDY MATERIALS 
INSTRUCTIONAL TEST IN SAFETY 
AUTO AND HIGHWAY SAFETY TEST 


rue STECK Commany 


PUBLISHERS . . . AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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for immature groups). 


EVANSTON, ILL. 





WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 


six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 
1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in which 


every character “comes to life.” 


2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and 
clear-cut lessons on word meanings, word analysis, and word usage. 


3. It offers comprehensive Reading-Readiness techniques for beginners. 


4. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate 
teaching plans for superior, average, and immature groups. 
5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks 


6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading- 
Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; 
Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 
Row, Peterson and Company 


Scott Noblin, State Representative 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 











English Teachers Section 

At the meeting of the English 
Teachers’ Section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association on Friday, October 
24, 1952, Robert Stevens of Buchanan 
High School, Buchanan, Virginia, 
spoke on Speech Activities and the 
English Class. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington and 
Lee High School led the group of 


‘teachers in several choral readings and 


discussed the value of oral interpreta- 
tion to enhance the appreciation of 
poetry. 

In the business session the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted. 

(1) that the State Board of Edu- 
cation raise the certification require- 
ments for teachers of English to 24 
semester hours. 

(2) that the State Board of Edu- 
cation include the teaching of English 
in its next State teaching scholarship 
program. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1952-53: President—Fred Car- 
penter, Arlington; Vice-president— 
Mrs. Mildred Davis, Longwood Col- 
lege; Secretary-Treasurer—Gertrude 
D. Lewis, Culpeper; Editor of the 
Virginia English Bulletin—Foster B. 
Gresham, Charlottesville; Members of 
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Executive Committee: Mary Gladys 
Lambert, Richmond; Mrs. Mary S. 
Townsend, Roanoke and Mrs. Mary 
Councell, Arlington. Editorial Board: 
R. C. Simonini, Jr., Chairman, 
Longwood College; Katherine Sieg, 
Madison College and Harrisonburg 
High School; Ernest W. Mooney, Jr., 
John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond. 

Elizabeth Reed West, Secretary 


Guidance Section 


Mr. Raymond E. Henderson and 
Dr. Francis W. Sisson emphasized the 
importance of guidance in the lives 
of young people at the luncheon meet- 
ing of the VEA Guidance Section on 
October 23 at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond. 

“One of the great things about the 
American system is that we do not 
grow up occupationally pre-destined,” 
said Mr. Henderson, General Manager 
of the Dan River Mills, Danville. “It 
has offered people an opportunity to 
make something of themselves if they 
will. People should be taught to 
realize that the first venture need not 
be the last but that continuous shift- 
ing can and many times does lead to 
perpetual indecision.” He continued, 





“Time is short and the individual must 
make his decisions in a relative short 
span of time, but if they are not satis- 
fied with the first attempt by all 
means try another venture.” He fur- 
ther stated, “So many people are mis- 
placed in their work for the reason 
that they had no training or wise 
counseling in their youth.” 


Dr. Sisson, Supervisor of Guid- 
ance, State Department of Education, 
said, “Guidance is more than a series 
of services, or the use of certain tech- 
niques,—it is a way of working with 
people. It has as its major concern 
the whole child. It helps individuals 
make choices that they face in their 
day-by-day living.” He continued, 
“It includes all that the school does 
to know its pupils so that the school’s 
educational program will provide for 
their maximum growth.” 

More than one hundred people at- 
tended the meeting representing pub- 
lic schools, colleges, business, and in- 
dustry. 


Mr. A. J. Mapp, Superintendent, 
Portsmouth City Schools, presided and 
Mrs. Rebie Lassiter, Placement Coun- 
selor, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, was elected chairman for 
the coming year. 


Sibyl Page, Secretary 


Health and Physical Education 
Section 


Miss Helen Stewart of the State 
Department of Public Instruction of 
North Carolina spoke on Effective In- 
struction in Elementary School Physi- 
cal Education. Approximately three 
hundred persons heard Miss Stewart, 
and later divided into two groups to 
participate with panels of selected ex- 
perts in discussions of problems in 
elementary and secondary fields. Miss 
Ruth Leonard of Mary Washington 
College and Dr. Harold K. Jack of 
the State Department of Education 
served as moderators. 


The business meeting of the Section 
will be held March 28. at the Cham- 
berlain Hotel as a part of the Annual 
Conference of the Virginia Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. The President, Dr. 
Caroline Sinclair, of Madison College, 
announces that the program is in 
charge of Ray Heidloff of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and that George 
Ramsey of Newport News will serve 
as Convention Chairman. 


Caroline B. Sinclair, President 
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Members of the Virginia Home 
ll Economics Teachers Association at- ) 
4 tended a Coffee Hour from 8:30 to EXPERIENCE 
4 10:00 in the Home Economics De- 
“4 partment at John Marshall High 

School Friday morning, October 24. SECU RITY 
se 

Homemaking students and _ teachers 

from Richmond and_ surrounding 
i- schools prepared the many goodies and STAB | LITY 
a acted as hostess. 
es i 
a woceene tine Coen Finer e tet Have never been more important! | 
h Miller presided at the annual meet- 
ni oat alley ‘eee For more than twenty-seven years ae eg has — | 
liam introduced the guest speaker, Dr. the teaching profession by writing Teachers’ Group Insurance Plans | 

Devid T. Rowlands ae. —tailor-made to fit the needs of teachers. , 
d, r | 
es ae 8 re te — Today more than 2,000 teacher organizations sponsor Washington | 
's pei > ee ee 4 National Group Plans as an official welfare project. 
% owlands spoke on “Greater Emphasis 

on Education for Economic Under- , 

standing”. He gave reasons for the THERE MES2 (55 WoRESMee 
“ need of developing a better economic | 
4 understanding. Some important eco- Washington National Insurance Company 

nomic principles which aid economic EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

understanding were as _ follows: ; , 
a Changes of prices, consumer incomes, The Pioneer and Leader in the Teacher Group Insurance Field 
d changes in business activities, main- | Ernest E. Cragg 
a tenance of prosperity, investments, , are 
, use of credit and accounting properly eS 
yr for cost. 217 Broad-Grace Arcade . Richmond, Virginia 
A question and answer period fol- 
) lowed. 

Connie Newman, Secretary | Fae gh CM Tas MOPS er tte 
: 
Industrial Arts Section 

e 
f The topic for discussion at the 
_ joint meeting of the Industrial Arts 
i and Trades and Industries Sections of 
. the Virginia Vocational Association 
- was “Industrial Education for Tomor- 
" row”. The speaker, Dr. R. Lee Horn- 


bake, professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion at Maryland University, outlined 
the major trends in both fields and in- 
dicated probable developments in light 
of these trends. After this presenta- 
tion, Walter J. Dowling led a spirited 
discussion about the points made in 


Dr. Hornbake’s talk. 


The program was arranged by the 
Industrial Arts section with Walter J. 
Dowling of Fairfax presiding. An 
appeal was made to support the VVA 
by Joseph Dellapenta, president of the 


Trades and Industries Section. 





In the business session, Carter Mur- 
HOME ECONOMICS LEADERS examine their record. Standing, left to phy of Petersburg was elected presi- 
right, are Cleada Miller, president, Waynesboro; Gladys Jones, vice-president dent of the Industrial Arts section for 
Fluvanna; and Mrs. Rosa Loving, State Supervisor; while Constance Newman, the next two-year term. 


secretary, Suffolk, is seated at the table. Walter ]. Dowling, President 
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Mathematics Section 


The Mathematics Section of the 
VEA met on October 24, 1952, at 
nine o'clock in the WRNL Auditor- 
ium and again at two o’clock in Pace 
Memorial Methodist Church, Rich- 
mond. 

The morning session was called to 
order and members were welcomed 
by the President, Burton F. Alexan- 
der. Reading of the minutes was dis- 
pensed with, and the treasurer’s re- 
port accepted. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Shield presented the 
report of the nominating committee. 


Miss Louise Matney of Grundy High 
School, Grundy, Virginia, was unani- 
mously elected President. She named 
as her Secretary, Georgia Blankenship 
of Grundy High School, Grundy, 
Virginia. 

Mr. Alexander asked for an ex- 
pression on the desirability of con- 
tinuing both the morning and after- 
noon session. The group voted to 
have a morning session only. 


Miss Wilhelmina Wright brought 
greetings from the National Council 
and spoke for a few minutes on the 
work of the Council. 





Income Protection 


... DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 


FOR YOU! 


Teacher's Protective Mutual 


‘Teachers’ Special Policy’’ 


YOU GET exactly the kind and amount of income protection 
you want—up to $200.00 monthly benefit. And with 


additional hospitalization and surgical “riders” optional, 


you can get a policy “tailor-made” for you. 


YOU PAY as little as you want, depending upon the amount 


of coverage you want. You pay when you want—an- 


nually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 


YOU GAIN security and assurance. 


You are protected by a 


policy designed especially for you — income protection 


at a price you can afford! 


Mail us this coupon today and we'll send you complete 


information about this new kind of insurance. 
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Dr. Francis G. Lankford invited all 
to the mid-winter conference in Feb- 
ruary at the University of Virginia. 

Miss Gladys Schuder, program 
chairman from Lane High School, 
Charlottesville, introduced the speak- 
ers of the day. In the morning Dr. 
Catherine A. V. Lyons of Pittsburgh 
gave a most informative and interest- 
ing talk on “Reading in Mathema- 
tics”. In the afternoon Dr. Kenneth 
Brown of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion spoke on “Trends in Evaluating 
Mathematics”. 

Georgia Blankenship, Secretary 


Modern Language Section 


Dr. L. G. Moffatt, retiring presi- 
dent of the Modern Foreign Language 
Association of Virginia, presided over 
their annual business and luncheon 
meeting on Saturday, October 25, at 
the Hotel Jefferson, Richmond. 

The after-luncheon speakers were 
Sefor Rafael Supervia of George 
Washington University, and Dr. 
Joseph M. Carriére of the University 
of Virginia. 

Committee reports showed an ac- 
tive interest in language teachers and 
their work. The Association resolved 
to recommend to the State Depart- 
ment of Education that new teachers 
not be certified to teach a modern 
foreign language without having at 
least twenty-four semester hours (or 
its equivalent) in the language. They 
further resolved to protest the new re- 
quirement of twenty-seven semester 
hours in Education for teachers of 
modern foreign languages. 

Prof. John G. Roberts of Randolph- 
Macon College was elected President 
for the coming year. He will be as- 
sisted by Col. S. F. Blaine of VMI as 
first vice-president, in charge of the 
Modern Language Tournament; R. 
Randall Cole of Newport News High 
School as second vice-president, in 
charge of the News Letter; and Mrs. 
Thomas F. Martin of Henry Clay 
High School, Ashland, as secretary- 
treasurer. 

The next meeting of modern for- 
eign language teachers is the joint 
meeting of the Virginia chapters of 
AATE and AATSP, to be held at 
Charlottesville early in the Spring of 
1953. 

Pauline C. Robertson, Secretary 


Music Section 
Presiding at the sessions of the 
Music Section was Gene Morlan, of 
Woodstock, newly elected President 
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of the Virginia Music Educators As- 
Meetings of the various 


sociation. 
groups—instrumental, vocal, elemen- 
tary, and piano—were scheduled dur- 
ing Friday morning, and each had a 
organizational 
meeting and a program. One new 
officer was elected: Charles Lamphere, 
of Amelia and Powhatan Counties, for 
Chairman of the Vocal group. A brief 


sort business and 


general session was held at 11:00, at 
which time several matters of business 
were considered. One of these was 
passage of a motion to amend the 
constitution of the association to in- 
clude the President of the Department 
of Secondary Principals of the VEA 
as an ex-officio member of the music 
section board of control. 

The highlight of the sessions was 
the luncheon meeting and the talk 
by Dr. Harold Rugg, Professor 
Emeritus, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on the topic “The 
Place of the Arts in the World of 
Today”. Seldom have we been privi- 
leged to hear such a stimulating, 


Volney Shep- 
herd, RPI pro- 
fessor, directs 
student, Kath- 
erine Griggs, 
playing for pi- 
ano teachers 
during Music 
Section group 
meetings. 


challenging, and thought-provoking 
address. 

L. S. Bucher, 

Executive Secretary, VMEA 


School Librarians Section 
The Pu'lic School Librarians’ Sec- 
tion of VEA was attended by 136 reg- 
istered members and guests. Mrs. Ra- 
chael DeAngelo, executive secretary of 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, spoke at the morning meet- 
ing and Glenn O. Blough, author and 
scientist spoke to luncheon members 
and many additional guests. The sec- 
tion voted to establish a scholarship to 
be known as the C. W. Dickinson, Jr. 
School Library Scholarship, details of 
which would be worked out in com- 
mittee and voted on at the next meet- 

ing. 
Margaret C. Leake, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


School Secretaries Section 
The annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Association of School Secretaries 
was one of the most successful meet- 


Executive Committee of the School Librarians Section gathers in lobby of 
the Hotel Jefferson for their meeting. 
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Your Complete Audio-Visual 
Dealer 


Special Educational 


Distributor For: 


Bell & Howell Co. 

Beseler Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Coronet Instructional Films 
United World Films 

Jam Handy Filmstrips 


Radiant Screens 


Serving Virginia Schools Since 1928 


5803 Patterson Ave. Phone 5-2871 
Richmond 26, Va. 




















Aneutant 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong stee! frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT —fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES —long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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ings that has been held since this group 
was organized in 1937. Attendance of 
secretaries and other personnel from 
School Board Offices throughout the 
State, as well as the presence of a 
large number of the secretarial staff 
from offices of the State Board of 
Education, was most gratifying. 

The most important outcome of the 
morning’s business session was the 
unanimous decision to conduct next 
year at VEA time a workshop for 
secretarial and _ clerical personnel 
throughout the State. This workshop, 
which probably will be held for two 
days, will be jointly sponsored by the 
Virginia Association of School Secre- 
taries and the Richmond Association 
of School Secretaries. 

At the delightful luncheon held 
in the Lee Room of John Marshall 
Hotel, Ray E. Reid, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Davis Y. Paschall, Assistant Di- 
rector of Instruction for the State De- 
partment, were the guests of honor. 
Mr. Paschall was the speaker for the 
occasion. His talk on What Makes a 
Good Secretary was greatly enjoyed 
by the group. The inspiration of the 
message brought by Mr. Paschall will 
linger with those who heard it to 





enrich each one personally and to 
stimulate each to do a better job. 
Following are the officers who 
will guide the work of the Association 
for the coming year: President—Mrs. 
Beulah Tucker Jones, Secretary of 
Maury School, Richmond; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Mrs. Virginia Harper, Deputy 
Clerk, School Board Office, Farmville; 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Edna Til- 
man, Office of the Superintendent, 
Goochland; Treasurer—Mrs. Virginia 
Haney, Secretary to the Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Richmond. 


Beulah Tucker Jones, President 


Secondary Science Section 


The meeting was planned to give 
the attending science teachers as com- 
plete information concerning the lo- 
cal, State, and national science organ- 
izations as possible. More than 100 
attended, representing every district 
of the Virginia Education Association. 


Some unusual non-textbook tech- 
niques were shown which every teach- 
er could use in his classroom. Dr. E. 
Lawrence Palmer demonstrated experi- 
ments with fruit jars, feet stomping, 
bird color blindness, insect catching, 
and many other non-textbook experi- 
ences and demonstrations which will 








add to the improvement of the science 
program in Virgifiia. In addition to 
Dr. Palmer, Margaret E. Patterson, 
Science Clubs of America; Mrs. B. G. 
Heatwole, Virginia Academy of Sci- 
ence; Percy H. Warren, Virginia 
Science Teacher’s Survey; John B. 
Chase, Jr., Annual Science Teacher’s 
Conference; and Mary E. Batiste, Na- 
tional Science Teachers, also partici- 
pated in the program. 

During the meeting the following 
officers were elected: 

President, Franklin D. Kizer, Nor- 
view High School, Norfolk County; 
President-Elect, Marianna Howard, 
George Washington High School, 
Danville; Secretary, Mrs. J. K. Ford- 
ham, Woodrow Wilson High School, 


Portsmouth. 


Social Studies Section 


The Social Studies Section of the 
VEA met on October 24, 1952, in 
the auditorium of the Grove Avenue 
Baptist Church, Richmond. 


During the morning session the 
President, Dr. R. E. Swindler, pre- 
sented the guest speaker, Dr. G. Der- 
wood Baker, Chairman, Joint Council 
on Economic Education, New York, 
N. Y. His subject was Economic Un- 








Films Available on Loan 





—_—— N UMBER BOOK | Films or filmstrips listed below are available on loan 
primary and may be booked for desired dates by writing the 
classroom Virginia Education Association, 116 South Third 


Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. Description of these 

films appeared on page 10 of the September 1952 

issue of the Virginia Journal of Education. 

What Greater Gift—16 mm motion picture, full 
color, sound, 28 minutes. 

Assignment Tomorrow—16 mm, sound, 26 min- 
utes 

Education is Good Business—16 mm, sound, 10 





NUMBER BOOK II 


By John R. Clark, 
Charlotte W. Junge and 
Caroline Hatton Clark 


New—attractive—sound 

Groundwork for success in arithmetic minutes 

Based on the meaning philosophy Pop Rings the Bell—1i¢é mm, sound, 23 minutes 

Easy to read — easy vocabulary School in Centreville—1i6 mm, sound, color, 20 
minutes 

Secure the Blessings—16 mm, sound, 26 minutes 

The Sixth Chair—16 mm, sound, 18 minutes 

You and the NEA—35 mn, color, 14 minutes 


Delightfully illustrated in color 


An ideal foundation for use 
with the state-adopted 
ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG 


AMERICA or any modern series. : . 
Filmstrips 


The Teacher and Public Relations—50 frames, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY — 


Education for All American “Children—52 
Yonkers-on-Hudson frames, silent 


New York . Toward Better Schools for All Children 
eee Ceprowontating Through Federal Aid—57 frames, silent 
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derstanding and Social Studies Instruc- 
tion. Economics can be considered 
under three divisions, said Dr. Baker. 
These include ,(1) personal, (con- 
sumer buying, savings, banking and 
insurance); (2) community, and (3) 
social legislation. The problem of in- 
flation was considered and the means 
of attaining understanding of econo- 
mics in our classes were presented. 

A brief business meeting for the 
election of new officers was held. 

During the afternoon session, the 
Vice-President, John L. Palmer, was 
the presiding officer. Dr. R. E. Swin- 
dler, Charlottesville, was the first 
speaker. His subject was Retrospect 
and Prospect. Dr. Swindler empha- 
sized the fact that Americans must 
continue to solve the nation’s prob- 
lems through participation in demo- 
cratic co-operation. He begged that 
youth be taught to keep burning the 
“torch of faith” bequeathed to us by 
our forefathers. 

Dr. Frank E. Sorenson, Director of 
the Point Four Education Staff, State 
Department, Washington, D. C., then 
explained how this and other of the 
government agencies work to assist 
undeveloped countries in at least 
four ways: (1) increase food prod- 
ucts, (2) health, (3) new industries, 
(4) public administration including 
education. 

Discussion by the forum leaders and 
the audience followed Dr. Sorenson’s 
speech. The leaders were Dr. Loren 
Thompson, Director, Bureau of Popu- 
lation and Economic Research, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Fred O. Wygal, 
Associate Director of Instruction, 
State Department of Education, and 
Professor Douglas Ward, Department 
of Education, University of Virginia. 
Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, State Depart- 
ment of Education made a summary 
of the topics developed and added 
helpful comments concerning the 
teacher’s approach to the subject. 

Officers elected for 1952-1953 are: 
John L. Palmer, President; Florence 
Maitland, Vice-President and LaRue 
Brandenburg, Secretary-Treasurer. 

R. E. Swindler, President 
Mary Pierce Osbourne, Secretary 


Special Education Section 


The Third Annual Meeting of the 
Special Education Section was held in 
the Pace Memorial Methodist Church 
Sunday School Room, Richmond, on 
Friday, October 24. 

At the morning business meeting 
the following officers were elected by 
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acclamation, for the 1953-54 term. 

President: Mabel Leigh Rooke, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Super- 
intendent of the Arlington County 
Public Schools. Miss Rooke has an 
excellent background in special edu- 
cation having been a classroom teach- 
er, visiting teacher, vocational reha- 
bilitation officer, and in placement 
work. 

Vice-President: Wilbert T. Tyler, 
teacher of the blind, VSDB, Staunton, 
Virginia. Mr. Tyler is a past president 
of a local VEA Chapter and has served 
on committees on the State and dis- 
trict level. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Woodrow W. 
Mackey, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Supervisor of the Arlington-Fairfax- 
Alexandria area. 

The President-elect was authorized 
to have the officers serve as a tem- 
porary executive board until a con- 
stitution was drawn up. This com- 
mittee was asked to work on a con- 
stitution to be presented at the next 
annual meeting. The committee was 
also authorized to do further work in 
the organization of the section. 

Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president of 
Gallaudet College, was the chief 
speaker at the afternoon session. Dr. 
Elstad gave an inspiring address on the 
“Education of the Exceptional Child”. 
He particularly explained the great 
difficulty the deaf have in mastering 
the English language, and gave illus- 
trations to demonstrate his point. Dr. 
Elstad also described briefly special 
education in Europe. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Peebles, Assist- 
ant Supervisor of Special Education 
of the State Department of Education, 
gave an interesting report on, “The 
Second Annual Conference of the 
Virginia Society for Crippled Chil- 


dren”. Miss Peebles also described 


briefly the services offered by the State 
Department in Special Education. 
Attendance at both meetings was 
fair, but was not up to that of the 
1951 meeting. 
Joe R. Shinpaugh, Jr., President 


Speech and Drama Section 


The Virginia Speech and Drama As- 
sociation held its fall meeting at the 
Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Friday, 
October 24, 1952. 

The Sectional Meetings were from 
9:00 A. M.—12:00 N. The Ele- 
mentary Section, with Ellen Edwards 
as sponsor, had as their theme “Fos- 
tering Better Human Relations 
Through Effective Oral Communica- 
tions.” ‘Producing Better High 
School Plays” was the theme of the 
Secondary Section. Mr. Robert Ste- 
vens was sponsor of the section. Mr. 
Raymond Hodges acted as moderator 
for the College and University Sec- 
tion, which had as its theme “Han- 
dling Voice and Articulation Problems 
in the Speech Classroom.” A round- 
table discussion lead by Mrs. Edith 
Carrington, sponsor of the Commu- 
nity Theater Section, used the theme 


“Community Theater on a Shoe- 
string.” 

A luncheon was held in the Flemish 
Room at 12:15 P. M. 


Mrs. Zelda H. Kosh presided at the 
business meeting held from 2:00- 
4:00 P. M. Committee reports were 
given; final action was taken on con- 
stitutional amendments proposed at 
the Spring meeting; delegates were 
elected for the Southern and Eastern 
Speech Association meetings; and it 
was decided that the spring meeting 


would be at the University of Vir- 
ginia early in May. 

Officers elected for the coming 
year were: 











DEMONSTRATION conducted by the Speech and Drama Section during its 
annual meeting. 
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President: Dr. L. Leroy Cowper- 
thwaite, Richmond Area University 
Center; Vice-President: George Wil- 
son, University of Virginia; Vice- 
President, College Group—Jack ,An- 
drews, Hollins College; - Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secondary Group—Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Dickinson, William Fleming 
High School; Vice-President, Ele- 
mentary Group, Mrs. Louise Ward, 
Arlington Public Schools; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Community Theater Group, 
Mrs. Edith Carrington, Lynchburg; 
Secretary, Frances Cox, Newport 
News Public Schools; Treasurer, W. C. 
Kramer, Newport News High School. 

Frances Cox, Secretary 


Teaching Materials Section 


The Teaching Materials Section of 
the VEA met October 24 at 2:00 P.M. 
in the Monroe Room of the John 
Marshall Hotel. 

S. Gordon Stewart, outgoing presi- 
dent, presiding, welcomed members of 
the group. He held a short business 
session. Officers elected for the coming 
year were: 

President, Constance Chesney, Roa- 

noke 

Vice-President, Robert F. Jarecke, 

Norfolk County 

Secretary, Felsie Riddle, Martinsville 

Treasurer, Leone Cooper, Bristol 

The president introduced J. J. Mc- 
Pherson, Executive Secretary of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Service, NEA, who gave a brief 
illustrated talk on the work the NEA 
is doing in the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction. He urged those 
present to put on a drive for member- 
ship in the National Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. 

Miss Martha Baker, Bureau of 
Teaching Materials Director of Green- 
ville, South Carolina, was guest speaker. 
She gave an interesting talk on the 
comprehensive Teaching Materials 
Program in the Parker District of 
Greenville. To support her talk Miss 
Baker brought a display of various ma- 
terials catalogued for use by the Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials in Green- 
ville. 


Mary Yeatts, Secretary 


New Office 
Joseph A. Schad, head of Indus- 
trial Arts Education at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, was recently elected 
vice-president of the VPI Chapter of 
the American Association of University 
Professors. 
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In the Williams Printing Company plant, all 
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standard of quality, in reducing cost, or in saving 
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THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


200 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 


Excellent elementary and secondary positions available immediately and Sep- 
tember 1953—Eastern States, New York State, and especially on Long Island. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
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TV Microscope was recently 
shown to 54 specially picked science 
students from New York City public 
scheols. The students saw a Working 
demonstration of the television micro- 
scope equipment and a @ose-up look 
at the tiny Vidicon tube that is used 
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in the sensitive camera-part of the in- 
strument to pick up the microscope 
image for transmission to the screen 
of a TV receiver. Its advantage is that 
it allows the entire class to view simul- 
taneously a magnified image of a speci- 
men, rather than limiting observation 
to one person at a time. 








“It’s News to Us” 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional inter- 
est to educators. This listing should not 
be construed as a recommendation by 
the editor. You will want to check and 
compare these items with others to be 
found in your school supply store. If 
unable to find the products desired, 
your request for information will be 
forwarded to the producer. 

Pin-On Cardboard Letters. Three 
inch cardboard cutout letters. Will pin 
or glue to any surface for signs or 
teaching purposes. Get acquainted 
packet contains 1 complete alphabet of 
§ different colors. Total of 5 alphabets. 
Prepaid $1.00. . 

Bookote is a transparent liquid 
plastic book coating that will extend 
“new” book appearance significantly. 
Quick drying Bookote is ideal for pro- 
tecting much used dictionaries, refer- 
ence volumes and textbooks. Easy to 
handle and inexpensive. 

Leth-O-Creme is not new to the 
librarian in thousands of public and 
private libraries where it has been used 
regularly to preserve leather book 
bindings for many years. It is now on 
the market for smaller quantity pur- 
chasers. It can be used on all leather 
articles including luggage, handbags, 
shoes, gloves. Introductory Size Jr.— 
$1.00. 

Soundview Projectors — Two 
new projectors which feature push- 
button remote control from any point 
in the room, brilliant 300 watt illum- 
ination. Both projectors are equipped 
with the 3.5 Coated Automar Lens in 
a choice of 3”, 5” and 7” focal lengths. 

Model PS-43 is for use of 35mm 
stripfilm. Model PS-63, in addition to 
pushbutton remote control of strip- 
film, projects all 2” x 2” slides from 
a removable slide carrier. Sound may 
be added to either projector, with 
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either fully automatic or pushbutton 
remote control of audio-visual syn- 
chronization. 


Historical Documents—Replicas 
of America’s 3 most famous docu- 
ments: Declaration of Independence, 
Bill of Rights and Constitution (all 4 
pages) On genuine parchment paper, 
specially aged to look and feel 175 
years old. So authentic you’d be hard 
put to tell them from the originals in 
the Library of Congress. Easily framed. 
Set of 3, $1.00. 


TDC is on the market with five 
new filmstrip projectors and two type 
of filmstrip heads for TDC slide pro- 
jectors. Advanced-type optics intro- 
duced in the newest-model slide pro- 
jectors are used in the filmstrip line for 
maximum brilliance and coolness of 
operation. Glass pressure plates are em- 
ployed, with a newly-developed film 
advance stated to provide exceptional 
operating ease and simplicity and 
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greatly prolong film life by eliminat- 
ing the causes of film damage. 

Chart ““Why Living Improves” 
graphically illustrates the economic 
factors affecting the progress of our 
standard of living. Social studies classes 


from the sixth grade up will find this 
chart effective in seeing how man’s 
material welfare has improved since 
1600 through the combination of 
human energy and tools applied to nat- 
ural resources. In color. Cost 25¢. 














New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you e 





Concerning 
LITTLE BEGINNERS 
AND THEIR READING 
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Here’s an inexpensive booklet in keeping with 
modern primary teaching. It shows parents how easy it is to 
give home help to youngsters learning to read. 


The name of this booklet is“ Ways 
You Can Help Your Child with 
Reading”. Although directed to 
mothers and fathers, it is proving 
to be very popular with teachers 
because it actually helps them 
with their job. 


The author, Sally L. Casey, is an 
educator in the primary school 
field. Her suggestions are based 
upon practical experience and also 
upon many helpful recommen- 
dations from Dr. Robert Reichart, 





THE REFRESHING, LONG-LASTING flavor of wholesome, delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum satisfies between-meal 
““sweet-call"’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Try it. 


Professor of Education, Oregon 
State College, and Supt. I. R. 
Halseth, Albany, Oregonschools. 


The many subjects are discussed in a 
clear-cut, vigorous style which 
makes them easy to follow and 
does much to enlist the aid of 
parents. There are hints for 
Mother and Father and for 
brothers and sisters. There are 
some do’s and don’ts and a list of 
books which children in the first, 
second and third grades enjoy. 


If further interested — Booklet, ways you 
CAN HELP YOUR CHILD WITH REARING, is 
27 pages; 9° x 6%"; 10¢ postpaid. Write 
to ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, 1911 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois, 











ADAMS $2400 VACANCIES NOW $4200 


14th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. JT. A. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY cororapo BLDG—14th & G., N. W.—Washington 5, D. C. 
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Heath Texts for Your Language Needs 





KANY and DONDO 


KANY 


and Spanish. 





French Conversation: 


Graded French Readers 
BOND and OTHERS 


Graded Spanish Readers 
CASTILLO, SPARKMAN, BOND, and OTHERS 
Elementary, Elementary Alternate, Intermediate, Intermediate Alternate 


These two popular series help the beginning student, through brief, interesting reading units, to develop a 
basic vocabulary. The student learns to read French and Spanish independently at an early stage. Each 
reading unit is scientifically graded in. vocabulary, syntax, and sentence structure. The Alternate Series 
permit the use of varying materials in alternate year; or in alternate sections of the same year. 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced 


Spanish Conversation: Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced 


These two series of inexpensive manuals are designed to develop fluency in speaking colloquial French 


D. C. Heath and Company 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE: Richard H. Marsland 
703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 











OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


So that our advertisers may serve 
you best, please fill out coupon com- 
pletely and without address abbrevia- 
tions. Indicate clearly if the address 
you give is that of your home rather 

your school. For quicker action, 
write directly to the advertisers. The 
coupon below is for your convenience 
in ordering several items. 


38a. How Can Schools Teach Bet- 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I have checked the items and 
quantities desired. I understand this 
coupon is for use only during this 
school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each 
item ordered. 


38a 39a 40a 44a 45a 
2a 30a 34a 47a 
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39a. 


40a. 


44a. 


2a. 





ter Eating Habits? This is a 
reprint of a 4-color, 5-page de- 
scription of the General Mills nu- 
trition education services program 
enclosed in a stiff backed cover. 


4 Questions Teachers Ask 
about Arithmetic, by Robert 
Lee Morton, the Resourceful 
Teacher, Volume V, Number 2. A 
discussion of Topics which con- 
cern all classroom teachers of 
arithmetic. 

Pre-view of Sita Adventure Trails 
for 1953. Schedule itinerary and 
rates for tours in North and South 


America. Europe and around the 
World. 


1953 Garden Spot Guide and 
Almanack, plus 1953 catalog of 


unusual premiums for selling 
seeds. Earn premiums or cash for 
class activities. 


The Cast for the “Ten- 
Twenty” shows the advantages 
of the new desk with the level, 
10° and 20° top positions. The 
booklet also includes a quick 
summary of the Studies of the 
Texas Inter-Professional Commis- 
sion on Child Development, which 


showed that children in thousands 
of classrooms are being exposed to 
glaring or insufficient light and to 
harmful posture with attendant 
visual focusing problems. Included 
also is a list of reference books 
related to lighting, seeing, seating, 
posture and child development. 

30a. Catalog, 60 pages, illustrating 
and describing Worktext, Work- 
books and their instructional aids 
available for all elementary and 
high school subjects in the fields 
of mathematics, science, music, 
tests, reading, history, health, 
shopwork and many others. 

34a. Catalog—Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating, Lab- 
oratory Equipment; Church 
Furniture, Classroom Furniture 
and Laboratory Furniture. Indi- 
cate which catalog is desired. 

47a. Sunshine Fund Raising Plan 
for Schools and Organiza- 
tions. Complete details for rais- 
ing class funds through group 
sales of Sunshine Greeting Cards. 
Includes samples on approval. 


Let our schools teach the no- 
bility of labor and the beauty of 





human service. 
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Don‘t Be Confused! 


All Desks Of This 
Style Are NOT Alike. 


Compare Samples—and 
Check Specifications. 
Learn The Difference! 








Virginia School Equipment Company 
104 S. Foushee St. Richmond 20 
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No. C R-1 size 24+ x 30—25 shects 

This is a coilbound book containing 
25 sheets of heavy tag board, ruled on 
one side for manuscript lettering 1%” 
high. Ruled on other side for picture 
at top and for manuscript lettering at 
bottom.. Individually packed in cor- 
rugated container which may be used 
for stand to raise book 24” from floor. 
(Ideal height for eye level of primary 
students). Excellent for illustrating 
stories and poems, plans for major 
activities, rules for conversation, for 
health, safety and other permanent 
charts which may be preserved by re- 
placing books in corrugated container. 


OFFERS 


The 


NIFTY 
LINE 


CHART ROLL 





No. C P R-1 


White Newsprint for pencil, crayon 
or brush. 28%” wide by 300 lineal 
feet. One side of sheet Guide Line 
ruled the 300 ft. way for manuscript 
lettering 174” high. (Ideal as a teach- 
ing aid in developing experience 
charts). Other side plain for murals, 
friezes, etc. May be torn off any length 
to meet teacher’s purpose. Packed one 
roll per case. 


te New Line of Teaching Aids! 


CHART TABLETS 
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No. CT-5 size 24 x 16—25 sheets 


16 lb. White Bond paper. Ruled 1” 
spacing 24” way. Coilbound 24” side. 
Heavy stiff covers front and back. To 
stand on teacher’s desk. Packed 24 to 
carton. 


No. CT-6 size 24 x 32—25 sheets 


16 Ib. White Bond paper. Ruled 1” 
spacing—24” way. Coilbound 24” side. 
Heavy stiff cover front and _ back. 
Punched 2 holes on 24” side to hang 
on wall. 


Chart tablets have many uses, i.e., 
group or individual stories and poems, 
daily weather records, standards for 
oral and written expression, plans for 
excursions, committees, simple arith- 
metic problems and a diary of school 
activities. 


We Have Two Branches to Serve You Promptly Throughout the State 


RICHMOND: 
109 N. Eighth Street 
Post Office Box 1177 


J. H. Penee Co. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 
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ROANOKE: 
119 E. Church Ave. 
Post Office Box 863 





